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© What's the status of the battle today! 
© Where are private brands gainins! Declining! 


© What's happened to some of the big chains haf 
have gone in heavily for national brand promotion! 


e Who, among the manufacturers, are the companies 
that are working both sides of the street! 


© What are the trends, the piflalls, the benefits in each! Page e1 
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Meet the field managers of GOA—experts on 1700 markets 


New 
gether their experience and 
is creating a New Look at GOA 
d look! 

These men are branch managers — field 
commanders in specific markets. Native 
or adopted sons, they are in intimate touch 
with local problems. As traffic patterns shift, 
they build new structures immediately. 


Look Familiar faces, yes! 
faces, too! To 
enthusiasm 


that’s worth a seco 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. | 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


3ut traffic analysis is only part of their 
job. In the broadest sense these men are 
marketers. 

If you are now distributing, or plan to 
distribute, in a GOA market er ex 
ictly how Genera! Outdoor can give each 


dist OV 


dollar you invest maximum sales power. 
Call your local General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing office, or write us in Chicago. 


gives 


Th 6 eee 
is'e ite © 


best, 34%, 
” send-off? 


The revolutionary new Politz study of Ad Page Exposure 
is changing a lot of old, pat notions about media. 

This new measure, done in consultation with the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation and validated by seven 
check studies, is the first and only measure of face-to-face 
contact between advertising page and magazine reader. 

It isnot like audience studies that merely 
measure how many people “‘read or look at 
any of an issue’s editorial content.” It is 
not just a measure of editorial traffic. It is 
an accurate, bull’s-eye measure of how 

many times your advertising page is exposed to Post 
readers. 

The figures: 29,456,000 times to the readers of one 
issue .. . 5.8 times to the readers of one copy. 

The Ad Page Exposure measure also gives the first 
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The Saturday Evening 


POST 
...with 29,456,000 
proved 
reader exposures 
to your ad page! 


recognized magazine-TV comparison. Compare cost per 
thousand exposures: in the Post, it’s only 90¢*. For a 
1-minute commercial on one of the ten top-rated TV 
programs, the cost ranges from 14% more to 131% more. 
For the average commercial minute on these programs, 
it’s 54% more. (This assumes that all the viewers are in 
the room during the commercial. The Post’s 29,456,000 
ad page exposures are proved, not assumed. ) 

Now you know why we say the Post gives your big 
idea the best send-off. 


*Post cost based on readers 15 years of age and older to equate with TV audience figures. 


Sell the 
POST FF INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Averaging over 5,700,000 copies weekly in 1958! 


hs Zto/ 


_in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 


for an advertising schedule 


SPAN BP 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THE RECESSION IS OVER! 


That’s the word from SALES MANAGEMENT'S 307-man 
Future Sales Ratings Board. The Board, which has enjoyed a 
91.5% accuracy record since 1951, forecasts: ‘“‘A business upturn 
definitely will be in evidence this third quarter.” Even though 
volume won’t top the third quarter of ’57, it will be well above 
the second-quarter level of ’58. 


THE RETAILING DECLINE HAS ENDED 


“The volume of retail sales in July 1958 will equal the 1957 
volume, at least in terms of dollars.” So reports Dr. Jay M. 
Gould, research director, SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey of 
Buying Power in this month’s High Spot Cities report. Among 
good business omens: large gains in drugs, food, gasoline. . . 
and the cessation of the auto sales decline. 


PRIVATE VS. NATIONAL BRANDS 


@ What’s the status of the battle today? 

@ Where are private brands gaining? Declining? 

@ What’s happened to some of the big chains that have gone in 
heavily for national brand promotion? 

© Who, among the manufacturers, are the companies that are 
working both sides of the street ? 

@ What are the trends, the pitfalls, the benefits in each? 


ZENITH: RUNNING AHEAD 


From fifth or sixth in TV set sales to second; 1958 first- 
quarter sales 15% ahead of last year, profits up 24%. Those are 
just three of the reasons why Zenith Radio Corporation’s 
Leonard C. ‘Truesdell, vice-president and director of sales, says: 
“The industry, outside of ourselves, has no leadership. Other 
outfits claim leadership because they produce the most sets. They 
do. And then they have to dump them. Zenith sells what it 
produces.”—And at a profit. 


ree 
K . Gy Business N's P) Business MPA Publishers 


Circulations Publications Publications Association 
SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated PROGRESS, is published the first and third Friday of 
every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third issue is published on the tenth of 
the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. Entered as second class mattar May 27, 1942, 


at the Post Office, East a Pa., under the act of ‘March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MEETINGS, Part II of Sales Management, is issued six times a year—in January, March, May 
July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7 Pa. 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. ’ 


PIAAGAZzIiNnNe 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Corrections ... May 10, 1958 Survey of Buying Power 


A listing, in numerical page order, of typographical errors and The Luxurious, Long-Life Playing 
changes of Survey of Buying Power data. To insure maximum 

on ncnelagy ey of Buying pave — Cards That People Are Proud to 
accuracy when you use Survey population, income and sales 0 Sh Entertain with 
data, we suggest you slip this page into your Survey, for easy a a we oe 
reference. 


Page 118 


A POISON PRODUCT 


Since 1953, the garden supply industry has doubled. It’s now 

a $4 billion industry. And the insecticide marketers are spraying 

their customers with advertising and promotion. Here’s a 

roundup of who’s who and who’s doing what in this growing 

industry. And though your product may not be poison, if it is e ° 

hard to use you'll find answers to these questions: How would Plastic Playing Cards 
you sell a technical product to the general public? Can adver- : ee 

tising alone help you educate the consumer? Should you expect -. . @ gift that will win 


your dealers to be chemists, too? compliments everywhere 


You can be proud to give Kem Cards. 


Cc re) N T E N T S Each Kem design is an original, painted 


for us by well-known artists. “Garland”, 
for example, was created by Ethel 
Parsons P< after 2 tl 
Advertising Parsons E aullin after months of hor 
| cultural research and 2 months of 
Does Advertising Pay . . . Today? painting in opaque and _ transparent 


watercolors. 


Brand Names | Our pressmen are skilled craftsmen who 
' i have mastered the difficult art of printing 
Private vs. National Brands on acetate cellulose. You will find that 
Kem’s beautiful, rich-color designs are 
always perfectly executed. 
Customer Relations 
ee i The plastic material of which Kem 
You May Not Sell a Poison—But Is Your Product Hard to Use? | Playing Cards are made is 20 tough thet 
we have to use carborundum in our 
cutting machine rather than ordinary 
| steel knives. Therefore, even after years 
Truesdell Declares: "TV Set Makers, Outside of Zenith, Have No Leadership!" 39 | Of use, Kems look and feel like brand- 


new cards. 


General Management 


| Our cards are packed in a good-looking 
Markets | black plastic case—with a lacquer-red, 
The Recession Is Over! black and white protective shell which 
| is as sleek, modern, and elegant as Kem 
| Cards themselves! The retail price is 

Sales Promotion $7.50. 


Collier Sells the Sizzle 
Pure Oil Gasses up the Racers 


Advertisers’ Index Mail Promotion 


Corporate Close-up Sales Promotion Idea File May we send you samples, 
Editorials 


Executive Shifts a catalogue, and quotations? 
High Spot Cities ; Write to: 
Human Side Advertising Special Gift Division 


Letters KEM PLASTIC PLAYING CARDS, INC. 


595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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here’s where hospitals 
compare and select 


be sure your catalog 
is on file to help them 
choose your product 


HospitaL PurcHasine FIs, since 1919, 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
decisions—plus 94+ % retention up to the point of purchase. 
Less in total cost and far more effective than individual 
catalog distribution. A’sk for proof of retention and proof 
of use. The 1959 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file 
your catalog here to serve throughout next year. Catalog 
reservations close mid-summer 1958. Write NOW for catalog 
filing prices. 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gold in them there acres! 

USDA forecasts the ‘58 wheat crop 
at 1,270,565,000 bushels — 

a third more than the '57 harvest. 
Successful Farming farmers, grow 
about 46% of the US wheat total, 
and with current livestock prices, 
should earn even more 

than their estimated farm cash income 
of $10,870 of 1957. 

For better sales this year, 

and to balance national advertising 


where general media lack impact, 


you need Successful Farming. 


Call any SF office for details. 


Successful Farming 


oles Monngeeents 
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¢ DETROIT NEWS 
Tit HIGHEST CIRCULATION 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


THE NEWS 472,191 weekdays 
588,989 Sunday 


Free Press 453,598 weekdays 
503,354 Sunday 


400,874 weekdays 


506,252 Sunday The Detroit News always has been Detroit’s 
best advertising buy. Now, The News not 


TRADING AREA CIRCULATION only has the biggest audience in Michigan, 


it has the biggest in its history. 
THE NEWS 459,973 weekdays 
538,063 Sunday Through The News you can reach most of 
the families with stable incomes in th 
352,356 weekdays ne families wi able incomes i e 


343,201: Sungay 98% of Detroit’s retail business originates. 
376,745 weekdays That is why The News leads in practically 
395,163 Sunday every advertising classification, and carries 


profitable six-county trading area — where 


more linage than both other Detroit news- 
ABC figures for the six months period ending 3/31/58 % 
papers combined. 


The Detroit News 


Eastern Office 260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office 785 Market St., Son Francisco Miomi Beach The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Rood 
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How 'Ditch-Digging’ Advertising... 


Helps a Salesman 


.-. get more business with the same effort 


--+- hold business with less effort 


--- build a sound foundation for future business 


"Ditch-Digging" Advertising is simly 
a mechanism that helps salesmen get 
the right story to the right people 
in the right way at the right times 
with the right frequency ... at the 
lowest possible cost. 


It takes thought and effort to build 
that kind of advertising and to make 
it work -— thought and effort om the 
Sales Manager's part and on the part 
of his advertising men and agency ee. 
working together eee 


e « « FIRST, to find out who are the 
people - all the people = who specify, 
buy, or influence the specification 
and buying of your product. (Your 
salesmen are calling on some ofthese 
people, but can they see all of than? 
Do they know all of them?) 


« « e SECOND, to find out what makes 
sense about your product to your 
prospects. (What are the viewpoints, 
prejudices, confusions, and needs 
that might indicate either obstacles 


to the purchase of your product, or 
sound sales approaches?) 


e e e THIRD, to determine how to say 
what needs saying, to whom, and how 
often. (What will improve the view- 
points and reduce the prejudices and 
confusions that stand inthe way of 
gaining your objective?) 


e-e-F OU RTH, to select the best 
tools to use - booklets, magazines, 
direct mail, catalogs, or any other 
mechanical means of imparting ideas 
and information. (What part of th 
selling job can be done best by which 
selling tool?) 


That's "Ditch-Digging" Advertising. 
It comes out of the field, not off 
the cuff. It takes effort, time, 
money. But it balances inspiration 
with sweat, providing a maximum of 
results o..e at a lower cost per sale 
than advertising based on uncon= 
firmed "ideas" alone can produce, 
except by sheer accident. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. - 


LExington 2-3135 


‘*/DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS’ BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


EDITORIALS) 


Which Is Richest, Wealthiest? 


You are a sales executive and you get around the country more 
than most people. You know where people live and how much money 
they have to spend. You, as a sales executive, are a natural or trained 
leader, so people expect you to know significant things that other 
people would like to know, but don’t know how to find out. 

So we present herewith a little quiz. 

Take the quiz yourself. ‘Then turn quizmaster and try it out on 
some of your good customers and prospects, while entertaining them 
at luncheon or dinner. Now for the quiz: 

Name, and rank, the six “richest” counties in the United States, 
as measured by ‘Per Household Effective Buying Income.” 

( Answers are printed upside down below. Don’t peek now. Test 

yourself, then compare) 


Name the “richest” state as measured by “Per Capita Income.” 
It is 


Answers 
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or Avy ‘g0z aBeg 


We Can't Afford Dog Days, Too 


It’s traditional to assume that people don’t buy things in the 
summer. You know the reason: Everyone is supposed to be on 
vacation. 


But if we allow ourselves to go into our supposedly traditional 
slump this summer, we are only going to compound the difficulties 
some of us are having with the recession. Perhaps in other years we 
could afford the luxury of taking the summer off as far as using 
the full force of our advertising and our sales manpower. 


If there is anything to our zeal in getting out of the slump, let’s 
not put off our efforts until after Labor Day. Some company or some 
industry always is breaking with tradition to prove an old adage is 
faulty. For example, General Mills got its break in the dry cereal 
breakfast food market by assuming that people eat breakfast all year 
around. General Mills took the risk of advertising dry cereals in the 
winter—and people bought Wheaties. That woke up competitive 
producers who formerly stopped much of their cold cereal advertising 
during the winter. 


Who says you can’t sell your product off-season? Have you really 
tried lately? 
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YOUR MARKETS 
ARE CHANGING! 


Only $165 a month to 
carry your product story 


to all industrial markets 
... NOW! 


One industry which is booming since the 
.. RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. . . $7.3 billion in 1957, 


1954 tax revision is. 


over $8 billion in 1958, and increasing at the 


rate of one billion a year. 


At a time like this, what is most needed in 
product promotion is an inexpensive 

medium to reach all presently active 

markets, plus those which are researching and 
developing new products and manufacturing 


procedures 


Industrial Equipment News is read for one 
purpose only . . . product news and 
information ... What better place and 


timing for product advertising? 


Details? Write for THE IEN PLAN. 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomes Publishing Compeny 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 


What makes a newspaper great? 


Most Americans complete their 
formal education at age 17 or 18. 
For the rest of their lives, they ac- 
quire the bulk of their new informa- 
tion and idees from the “‘university 
at their doorstep’’—the daily news- 
paper. 

Like a university, a good news- 
paper needs a faculty of specialists 
learned in many fields—science, 
government, industrial relations, 
medicine, politics, education, re- 
ligion, criminology, economics, to 
name a few. 

f One measure of the caliber of an 
educational institution is the outside 
recognition accorded its faculty. So, 
too, a newspaper. 

Since January, 1958, some 15 
national awards have been bestowed 
upon the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une and members of their “‘faculty”’ 
by organizations whose purpose is 
to recognize outstanding achieve- 
ments in varied fields of journalism. 
These include a Puli’‘xer Prize for 
investigative reportiny: of corruption 
in labor unions which stimulated the 
recent congressional investiga- 
tions; awards forexcellence in report- 
ing and commentary on medicine, 
foreign affairs, education, Washing- 


ton news and minority problems, 
and awards for outstanding photo- 
graphic reporting. 

Newspapers do not print stories 
to win awards. The awards do, how- 
ever, offer one good measure of the 
fact that, in fulfilling their obliga- 
tions to report the news and inform 
their readers, the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune have dug a little deeper, 
reported a little more skillfully and 
completely, worked a little harder 
to do worthwhile things for the 
community and nation. 

Another meaningful measure of 
achievement is the acceptance these 
newspapers have earned in the area 
they serve. In the great 3 -state 
region called the Upper Midwest, 
the newspapers regularly received 
and read in the most homes are the 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


630,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
Copr., 1958, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


Some Recent Awards 


Te: CLarK MOLLENHOF?, of the 
Minneapolis Star and ‘Tribune 
and Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Washington Bureau, 
Pulitzer Prize for national re- 
porting. 


Te: Scotr Lona, Sigma Delta 
Chi award for editorial cartooning. 


Te: Victor Coun, Albert Lasker 
Award for medical reporting. 


To: EarRL SEUBERT, named 
‘‘Newspaper Photographer of the 
Year” in the NPPA Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica— University of 
issouri competition. 

To: Ropert Hewett, National 
Headliners Club award for for- 
eign reporting. 


Te: RicHarp P. KLEEMAN, Edu- 
cation Writers’ Association award. 


To: RicHarp L. Wriison, head of 
the Washington Bureau, special 
honorable mention, Raymond 
Clapper Memorial award compe- 
tition. 

To: GRAHAM Hovey, Overseas 
Press Club of America citation 
for interpretation of foreign affairs. 


To: THe MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND 
TRIBUNE, Sigma Delta Chi award 
for public service. ‘ 
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“Step on the advertis- 
ing gas," says Vice 
Pres. Frederick Bowes, 
Jr., to an inquiring 
stockholder at the Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., annual 
meeting. 


Does Advertising Pay .. . Today? 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., is having a good year. Sales for the 
first quarter were up 2!/4,%. Profits before taxes for the period 
were up from $2,003,788 to $2,030,154. “Current new orders,” 
reported President W. H. Wheeler, Jr., at the annual meeting 
of stockholders, “are running nearly equal to last year’s business, 
thanks to an aggressive sales program (italics by SM) which 
checked a downward trend evident in January and February.” 

Here is a company which said, in so many words, “Nuts to 
a business slowdown!” The policy committee and the board of 
directors, in complete agreement with the reasoning in the 
SM editorial ‘Dividends vs. Development,” (11/15/57 and 
6/20/58) jumped the advertising appropriation from 1957’s 
$1,093,000 to $1,350,000 for 1958. At the annual meeting a 
stockholder, Mrs. Jennie M. Monjo, questioned the decision 
by asking: 

“Does it pay to advertise more in @ recession?” 

“Tt certainly does,” replied Frederick Bowes, Jr., vice presi- 
dent for public relations and advertising. ““When you approach 
a hill, you increase your pressure on the gas pedal; you don’t 
decrease it. Our policy committee of the officers and the board 
of directors have agreed in principle to that fundamental you 
apply in your own automobile. That is why the board increased 
our advertising appropriation 24 percent this year.” 

Stock-owning Mrs. Monjo seemed satisfied with that analogy, 
but she bore in again with another searching question about 
advertising: 

“Ts there any tangible way you can ascertain just what comes 
in from the advertising?” 

Mr. Bowes: “On the direct, tangible side, we probably do 
more to answer such questions than any company I know. We 
have to prove to a very searching board of directors that advertis- 
ing does pay off. We key and code almost everything we do. 
When anybody writes us (or sends a coupon) and asks for infor- 
mation as a result of our advertising, we know instantly just 
what magazine or mailing piece ‘pulled’ the query, and also 
which theme ‘pulled’ it. 

“‘We have had our responses audited and the results show 
that about a third of our business can be traced directly to 
specific advertising.” ® 
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STARCH 52nd CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT REVEALS 


94.2% of all ELKS Magazine 
households surveyed own one 
Or more automobiles 

What's more, 31.2% bought 
new cars in the last 12 months. 
The ELKS Magazine leads all 
others in this category. 

Each 100 ELKS households own 
128.5 cars—a classification in 
which The ELKS is exceeded by 
only 1 other magazine. 

The median income of ELKS 
households is $6,636. 
Automobile manufacturers 

can reach this exceptional 
market of 1,204,117 ELKS 
through advertising in 


New York Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Chicago 
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| 
BUSINESS IS GOOD 

in 
RIVERSIDE, 
CALIF.... 
and good 
for your 
business! 


Saw eeaeen ee 


In the 11 

Western 

States during 

the 1st 6 

months of 

1958, 17 

cities stood 

higher in 

Sales Management’s 

“High Spot Cities’’ indexes 

than they did in 1957. 

Riverside is one of these cities, and 
business was 2.7% better this year 
than last year. Of course, it was 
better than the national average. 


see the man from 
RIVERSIDE PRESS 
and ENTERPRISE 


11,193,882 lines of retail 
advertising ‘57 


Represented nationally by Doyle and Howley, los Angeles, 
Seon Froncisco, New York Chicogo Boston, Minneapolis, 
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--- and who makes most of the final decisions ? 


Around this table, and many like it in corpo- 
rations across the country, men will gather to 
“brainstorm” packaging. The agenda may call 
for a complete facelifting of packaging for an 
entire family of related products — for greater 
shelf visibility and a competitive edge. Or, per- 
haps the problem is to develop a container with 
greater built-in convenience. 

Sooner or later arguments and counter-argu- 
ments will merge into a course of action—a final 
decision, a packaging change. Who participates 
in corporate packaging committees . . . who has 
the power of final decision? 

For the answer, look to packaging’s biggest 
customer, U.S. food manufacturers, who last year 
invested more than $6 billion in packaging mate- 
rials alone. The accompanying table is based on 
reports from more than 300 important food 
manufacturers,* almost half of whom operate 
with packaging committees when decisions are 
to be made. It shows the top management per- 
sonnel who most often serve at the packaging 
decision-table: 


title % of companies 
where member 
Vice-President—Sales or 
General Sales Manager 
President 
Executive Vice-President 
Advertising Manager 
Purchasing Agent 
Production Manager 
General Manager 
Plant Superintendent 
Merchandising Manager 


Titles in red are those for which ‘Sales 
Management’”’ magazine is edited—sales and 
marketing executives, sales-minded presi- 
dents, chairmen and vice-chairmen, partners 
and owners. 


Obviously, sales factors are today the most im- 
portant pressures in implementing packaging 
change. That is why, as these tables show, the 
sales-minded executive usually has the big say-so 


when decisions are to be made. Because “Sales 
Management” magazine is edited exclusively for 
executives at the sales helm—the decision- and 
policy-makers who market nationally—you will 
continue to see in “Sales Management” greater 
emphasis on packaging . . . not the technology 
of packaging, but the payoff of packaging — 
the sell. 


*A study for the Folding Paper Box Association of America, 
conducted by Don White, Inc., market research specialists 
in the food and grocery product fields. Findings summar- 
ized by the public relations firm of Carl Byoir & Associates 
in these words: “The Sales Manager is the man who makes 
most of the final packaging decisions . . . The primary 
reason for a package change is to increase sales.” 
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| Now, who is most influential in mak- 
ing final decisions? 
title 
Sales Manager 
Packaging Committee 
President 
Production Department 
Purchasing Agent 
Advertising Manager 


Miscellaneous 


| *Adds to more than 100% because of multiple answers, such as 
| "Sales Manager and President." 
Nolet Manages 1555: 


3 Barbara 


Cut call-report time 
in two with this 
new portable recorder! 


It’s Dictaphone’s book-sized, all- 
transistor Dictet. It works anywhere 
without a plug-in. Just what does 
that mean? 

It means you can suit your call- 
report writing to your daily schedule 

talk your reports while they’re 
fresh in your mind. The time you 
save... 

So simple, too. Just pick up mike 
and talk. Mike acts as speaker for 
instant playback. Power source: mus- 
cular little mercury batteries. You 
really ought to send in the coupon. 


DICTET’ 
DICTAPHONE? 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SM-78 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full-color booklet on new Dictet. 


Name 


Company 


Address. 
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CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Flying Red Horse 
Takes Off in New Directions 


“Change is our only constant in the oil business.” Vernon A. 
Bellman, director of domestic marketing for Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., made that remark during a recent speech. 


This week Socony Mobil’s marketing department illustrated how 
complete change can be. After almost two years of discussion and 
planning, the department was reorganized and aligned on a class of 
customer or trade pattern rather than on the previous basis of the 
company’s various products. ) 

In the past, responsibility for sales planning was shared by the 
line sales managers as well as six home office managers who were 
primarily oriented to products. The result: “Responsibilities weren’t 
always clearly defined,” says one spokesman. 


Bellman describes the reorganization this way: “Over-all, we are 
substantially enlarging the job of our division managers. . . . We 
expect much more emphasis on planning and analyzing our perform- 
ance and much more specific delegation of responsibilities. The head- 
quarters organization will be in an improved position to engage in 
over-all planning and study of our business both to help our field 
organization and better communicate our marketing needs to the 
corporation.” 


At Socony the emphasis is on marketing. The 11,000 employes in 
the marketing department moved, stored and sold about $900 million 
worth of oil last year in 31 states. (Socony affiliates, domestic and 
foreign, accounted for another $2 billion.) Marketing is responsible 
for handling the product from the moment it leaves the refinery until 
it is ultimately consumed. 


The above-quoted spokesman says: ‘“I'wenty years ago, our pre- 
vious plan was good and efficient. But the business has grown and 
our customers have become more specialized. We've had to change 
our organization to meet our customers.” 


When he introduced the new organization chart and plan, Bellman 
said it was needed to strengthen four things: 1. supervision over sell- 
ing effort; 2. planning and control in the department; 3. attack on 
distributor costs; 4. the definition of responsibility for key tasks. 


Now ten division managers report to Baxter F. Ball, general sales 
manager, who is one of six executives under the general manager of 
domestic marketing, Glenn L. Werly. Ball is responsible for all 
product sales to all types of trade. 


Reporting to Ball are a resale marketing manager (responsible for 
sales to distributors, other sales outlets) and a commercial marketing 
manager (direct sales to the consumer). In each of Socony Mobil’s 
ten divisions, there are resale and commercial sales managers. Re- 
porting to them are district sales managers (over 60). The company’s 
salesmen (around 1,000) will begin work under area retail managers 
in about a month. One manager will handle about ten salesmen. 


Expenditure and investment decisions (Where will we put that 
new gas station?) will be made at the lowest possible level of author- 
ity. This will increase the responsibility of men from area managers 
to division managers and decrease the day-to-day work load of top 
management. Result: More time for better planning and analysis. 


Or: More time for more changes in this changing business. 
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This Wee! 


“paves the way 


for quick 
turnover’’ 


says ARTHUR ROSENBERG 


Vice-President, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


One of the most aggressive supermarket chains in America, 
Food Fair operates 300 stores in eight states along the 
Eastern Seaboard from Connecticut to Florida. 


Some advertising media move women. Others move women and 
merchandise. 


pistessuTen 


With his eyes focused on the turnover at Food Fair Stores, J a7 oneaT newsrarens 
Mr. Rosenberg says: €€ Today’s housewife .. . a very discriminating shopper .. . 
usually knows what she wants and looks for those products which have 
become established through national advertising. 
“The advertising power of THIS WEEK is a moving force in the sale 
of nationally advertised products on grocers’ shelves. THIS WEEK, in 
effect, ‘paves the way’ for quick turnover of national-brand merchandise 
in our supermarkets. 9 9 


Top grocery men all over the country will tell you: if you want quick turnover for your 
product... you want THIS WEEK at the top of your advertising schedule. 


Your advertising is read by more people in THIS WEEK MAGAZINE than in any other publi- 
cation. 12,000,000 families read THIS WEEK every week. Your advertis- 
ing in THIS WEEK gets heavy newspaper coverage combined with high 
magazine readership . . . at a very low cost per thousand. THIS WEEK 
is today’s most powerful selling force in print. 


The most widely read National Magazine in America sharing the power and prestige of 37 great Newspapers! 
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POSITIVE 
APPROACH 
TO THE 
“TOP 40” 


For advertising to adults with 


discretionary money to spend, 
you’re in more rewarding com- 
pany with radio personalities 
like these forty, than with 
“‘the top 40 (or 30 or 20) tunes.”’ 


Radio programming based on 
juke-box fads may attract 
a fervent audience—but the 
chances are good that the fer- 
vor is strictly for the beat. 


The personalities and programs 
shown here represent varied, 
balanced radio programming of 
interest to a more mature and 
thoughtful market (and, it’s 
safe to say, alot more solvent). 


If you sell white buckskin shoes 


‘and bubble-gum, by all means 


use a juke-box station. But for 
soap and cars and other prod- 
ucts, youwantthecream market 
—the customers with money to 
buy. Thisisthe audience attract- 
ed to stations affiliated with 


THE NBC 
RADIO 
NETWORK 


grow with OKLAHOMA! = 


& a ik i 
Oklahoma City 


metropolitan area 


9% 


Seles 
Up 27.6% 


! 
Effective Buying 
Total Retail | 


income Up |! 


$100,000,000 on expressways 
to grow with Oklahoma City! 


Population Up 10.5% 


Source: 1958 and 1955 Survey of Buying Power 


An impressive network of expressways is experts to estimate her population,, already 
taking shape in Oklahoma City this year around the half-million mark, will doubl 
the first part of a $100 million master plan by 1975! 
to be completed within five years. The Oklahoman and Times gives adver- 

[his highway construction investment. is tisers unequalled coverage of this growing 
just one of many being made in Oklahoma market. Are you getting your share of this 
in order to meet the needs of a growin: growth? Schedule your advertising in The 
population. The Oklahoma City area, located Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times 


at the crossroads of the nation, has prompted to achieve best sales results in Oklahoma! 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
35% or greater Represented by The Katz Agency 
family coverage. 


15% to 35% 
family coverage. 


Less thon 15% 
family coverage. 
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of business activity seems to have bottomed out. 
This is reflected in the nation’s production index. 
It is seen in the rise of employment and in the 
brighter reports of recession-hit industries. Most 
low points were reached during April and May. 
And now, preliminary figures for June bear out 
the welcome news that “the downtrend has been 


checked!” (For full details see page 33.) 


But, don’t expect an immediate boom. We've only 
just reached the bottom. We haven't regained our 
pre-dip status. And. it will be some time before 
we do. Nathaniel R. Kidder, president of Kidder 
& Co., 


situation aptly: “We have passed the middle of the 


management consultants, described the 


economic saucer,” he said, “but we're still under 
the cup!” 


What’s ahead? Harken to the words of Don G. 
Mitchell, chairman-president of Sylvania: “Effec- 
tive selling will be a vital part of the new economic 
picture . . . There will be an enormous opportunity 
to put new and improved products to work at a 
scale we have never dreamed possible Every 
dollar you can spare, and every ounce of effort 
you can muster, must be directed toward maintain- 
ing sales volume . Make sure every distributive 
function is carrying its share of the load... For a 
company to succeed in these days of enormous com- 
petitive selling pressure, its top management must 
regard selling as a company-wide responsibility, 


and not a job restricted to the sales force.” 


Business will profit by the lessons learned in the 
recession. It will have an opportunity to apply this 
knowledge in the tough selling months ahead. The 
trend is up, but up is always the hardest direction 
to go. Here are a few watchwords that may help to 
guide your own company’s full recovery: 


Watch costs. The paradox of rising labor costs and 
lower profits during the recession period is an in- 


dication of the future situation—even with a 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


THE RECESSION IS OVER! The steady decline 


healthier economy. You will have to make out with 
a narrower margin. So, cost trimming—especially 
trimming the fat—should be a continuing policy in 


your sales operation. 


Watch advertising. The new and stronger competi 
tion bred by the recession demands continuity and 
efficiency in advertising pressure. Easing off ad 
impact—for the usual summer hiatus, or for any 
other reason—may quickly result in permanent loss 


of buyer favor 


Watch competitors. You are probably prepared to 
combat any sales strategy your competitors might 
try. But, are you prepared to do battle if they come 
out with new or improved products that make your 
line all but obsolete. Watch this and have some new 


products of your own, if possible. 


Watch inflation. Since the recession failed to stop 
the devaluation of the dollar, it is unlikely that any 
other development of the near future will. So, keep 
an eye on the inflation index. Otherwise, a few per- 
cent rise in inflation could wipe out your real 
dollar profits. 


Watch markets. Forget everything you knew about 
markets ten years ago. They've changed. And, they 
are still changing. With business on the way up. 
their rate of change will increase. Watch teensters, 
oldsters, farmers, young marrieds, suburbanites as 
special markets with special needs. Watch the geo- 
graphic changes in markets, but also watch the 
changes in quality as various occupational groups 
rise to new income brackets, with new discretion- 
ary spending power. 


Watch the clock. Keep an eye on the calendar 
Here’s why: Every minute, eight babies are born— 
each a prospective customer. Every hour, 230 mar- 
riages take place—a new household created, need- 
ing every thing for living comfort. Every day, con- 
sumers spend $550 million for products at retail. 


(continued on page 20) 


0 ight million dollars every busy week... 


You've known VP's in charge of Sales. Or Production. Or Finance. 
' . _ 
But here Sa l¢ e-President i hose desk isin the sky. His job: lo pass 


on the reliability of $400 million worth of aircraft control equipment annually. 


Behind the romance of the wide blue yonder are all the rigors of hard- 
headed business—from making products to making profits. To Majo 
General Clarence A. Shoop, Vice-President of Hughes Aircraft, and 
Director of Product Reliability and Flight Test, this is a matter of 
delivering performance, fast and exacting. Multimillions in defense 
contracts are at stake... more important, thousands of lives, air su- 
premacy. That General Shoop and many of his associates at Hughes 
a.e faithful followers of Business Week should be no surp. ise to you. 
For the involvements of business are certainly as significant to them 
as the intricacies of aeronautics and electronics . .. what happens 
in Wall Street or Washington ts as vital as the latest laboratory findings 
a from MIT. Fact is, Business Week itself delivers performance, fast and 
exacting . .. more business news than any other general-business o1 
news magazine—a constant flow from more domestic news bureaus than 
any other U.S. magazine. Management men in all business vote BW 
“most useful” in its field... advertisers must, too—-for, year after 
year, they put many more pages to work here than in any other general- 
business or news magazine. You advertise in Business Week when you 


want to influence management men. 


McDaniel, J 
esting of the 
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Significant Trends 


(continued) 


Every week, American families have $6 billion to 
spend. Every month, they currently elect to save $2 
billion. This coming year, people will have more, 
will want more, will buy more . . . and there will be 
more of them. These facts, contributing to an im- 
proved business climate, promise a good future for 
any company that is willing to work for sales! 


MORE ON INFLATION. In a foregoing para- 
graph, we warned of the dangers of inflation to 
company profits. The dollar of 1958 is worth only 
48 cents compared to the dollar of 1939. It is 
worth only 33 cents, if compared to the 1915 dol- 
lar. It is anybody’s guess how much more the dollar 
will be devalued in the next decade. 


Some say that a little inflation, like a little whiskey, 
is good for circulation. However, William A. 
McDonnell, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., is not so sure. He pointed out recently 
that the French franc, because of runaway inflation 
in that country, is now worth just 1/84th of its 
1918 value. 


“If equivalent depreciation happened to the U. S 
dollar,” McDonnell declared, “a low-priced car 
would cost $250,000. A $100,000 life insurance 
policy would keep a widow in a second-class board- 
ing house for ten months. A $100 Social Security 
check would buy two pounds of hamburger.” 

To expand on McDonnell’s analogy in a market- 
ing sense, if there had been equivalent inflation in 
this country, a company that sold a $10 product in 
1918, would have to ask $840 today. It would have 
had to raise its prices just a little more than 10% 
a year to keep pace with this disastrous inflation. 
But, it would have lost as prospective customers all 
persons whose incomes became fixed anywhere 
along the way. Replacement costs for machinery 
in its factory would be astronomical. At this rate, 
the price of a product would have to double itself 
every seven years. Prices would have to be raised 
almost weekly to assure that the profit margin was 
really a profitable margin. Anybody want French- 
type inflation? 
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SAD ABOUT THE SACK. Makers of ladies’ un- 
dergarments view the advent of the shapeless che 
mise with unrestrained chagrin. The sack’s de- 
emphasis of female curves (natural and unnatural) 
appears to threaten the very foundation of the bra 
and girdle industry. Equally concerned are suppliers 
-makers of foam rubber, wire, cotton wadding 


who foresee a business sag if sack sales soar. 


Sales in the corset and brassiere industry shape up 
to some $600 million annually, a figure much 
admired by the silhouette engineers responsible. 
And they'll unite in a battle for the bulge, if nec- 


essary. 


Out front in the opposition to the straight look is 
Martin Schnur of Rubber Fabrics Co., New York. 
His firm makes Brafoam, known in the industry as 
a coated fabric bra shaper. Says Schnur: “Any 
woman with a man on her mind will not hide the 
compelling features of her form under a chemise 
for very long. Neither the chemise, trapeze nor sack 
has been successful in lowering man’s instinctive 
focal point when gazing upon a beautiful female 
figure. Centuries of habit lie behind this. ...A 
smart woman makes it her business to project a 


bosom worthy of attention.” 


Interesting, if not Significant. . . 

Among all persons 15 years of age and over, per 
capita consumption of cigarettes in 1957 was 
3,529. This figure includes non-smokers and rep- 
resents a 5.7% increase over 1954. Translated. 
. That 


same group smoked 52.2 cigars per capita last year 


that’s a pack a day for every two adults . 


. The average American was cleaner in 1957 
than in 1956! At least that is what’s suggested by 
the fact that per person consumption of soap and 
detergents increased by two pounds from one year 
to the next. Broken down, that’s 20 pounds of syn- 
thetic detergents and 8 pounds of soap... The 17 
million people who use toothpicks daily should 
welcome the new plastic picks now being intro- 
duced between matchbook covers. Picks slide be- 
tween teeth, have several types of points, and 
covers have space for advertising . . . American Air 
Products Corp., Ft. Lauderdale, plans to produce 
5,000 replicas of the 1901 Oldsmobile. Cars will 
have tiller steering, single-cylinder engines and no 
-hrome at all. Price: $1,200 . 
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ADVERTISING IN MAGAZINES - - WOMEN LIKE IT, USE I7 


Women, the purchasing agents for America’s families (and therefore your best customers), look to both the editorial 
and advertising pages of magazines for everyday guidance. It follows that your advertising can be most productive in 


the atmosphere of magazines which are edited specifically for women and their families — like McCall's. 


HOW DO WOMEN FEEL ABOUT ADVERTISING IN MAGAZINES? 


0A ~ 


Prefer no 
advertising 


Makes no 9507 
difference wv 


DO WOMEN CLIP RECIPES FROM MAGAZINES? 


Me 


8% 


DO THEY CLIP RECIPES FROM ADS OR EDITORIAL PAGES? 


From editorial 


4% 
pages only 


From advertising 
pages only 


<TH 


a Marketing Service from 


. 1 
: é é 
Source: Continuing Study of Reading Interests of McCall’s subscribers. For further \ I ( I | | S 


details contact your McCall’s representative or write to Dept. G, McCall’s, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. the magazine of Togetherness 
©McCall Corp. 1958 


2% 
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Even the best salesman 
can be “benched”’.. . 


if there hasn’t been 


enough warm-up. 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls— 


with business magazine advertising. 


@ McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@: 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, 
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“Telephoning makes friends for our firm 


-as well as sales,” says Mr. Silverman 


One out-of-town telephone call opens a million-dollar market 


Lee Fastener Corp., a New York 
City zipper firm, wanted to sell to 
the manufacturers of golf bags. So 
Irving Silverman, president, tele- 
phoned a golf bag company in Cali- 
cold!—and asked for the 


president. 


fornia— 


The president placed a $600 first 
order. This was the first break in a 
market that is now worth more than 


a million dollars a year to Lee. 


Selling by telephone has helped 


build a tremendous volume for this 


young company in six years. Typi- 
cal examples: a call to Aurora, 
Illinois. landed a $7000 order: a call 
to Mansfield, Missouri. increased an 
order for $125 to $1700. “On new 
accounts,” says Mr. Silverman, “I 
get an average of two orders from 
every three telephone calls.” 
‘ ° ° ° 

The telephone is the quick, easy 
way to increase your out-of-town 
business. It’s low in cost. And it 


gets results. Try it today. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes Each Added 
Station-to- Minute (applies 
Statior to all calis 


Newark, N.J., to Boston $1 80¢ 20¢ 
Minneapolis to Chicago $145 $105 30¢ 
Milwaukee to 

Pittsburgh c $1 20 
Atlanta to Cleveland e $130 
Kansas City to 


For example: 


$75 
+ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. it’s Twice as Fast. 
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LETTERS ToTHE EDITORS 


soft gals with a hard sell 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I was very much interested in an 
article on page 101 of your April 18 
issue, “A Hard Guy With a Soft 
Self.” Our client, Baxter Labora- 
tories, Inc., had a problem similar 
(in a limited way) to that posed by 
Philip Morris. However, we had a 
specialized audience to reach: nurses 
and associated hospital personnel. 

This branch of the medical profes- 
sion has been deluged for years with 


krieg on reluctant buyers. It is very 
obvious to me that the Week was 
nothing but a stepped-up period of 
advertising... 

I have not found one person who 
was approached in person or by phone 
by any of the Buffalo area automotive 
dealers during “You Auto Buy’ 
Week. 

I think the appliance and auto in- 
dustries could certainly take a tip 
from some of the rather aggressive 
salesmanship I have seen indications 


BUT RULES ARE MADE 
TO BE BROKEN! 


by 
Bert Ferguson 
Exec. Vice-President, 


WDIA 


Every rule has an exception—even the 


of from the home improvement opera- 
tions that handle home remodeling, 
storm windows, awnings, etc. These 
people make widespread use of phone 
canvassers, house-to-house canvassers 
and other means of turning up direct 
leads which eventually produce sales. 

It certainly appears to me that the 
old axiom of “You Gotta Make Calls 
To Get Results” still applies, and if | Negroes — who make up 40% of the Mem- 
it were being followed today, the | phis market—have greater income than 
automotive and appliance fields would | ever before. Memphis has $28.79 of Negro 
certainly be showing more healthy 
sales figures than they do today. 

R. A. Joknson 

General Sales Manager 
Wales Strippit Co. 
Akron, New York 


all types of promotional approaches one that says there’s no such thing as a sure 


invariably employing the “‘illustration- 
and-cold-type” treatment, and meet- 
ing with mostly unmeasurable success. 

. . . We decided to use the cartoon 
technique, where we could create the 
proper personalized human interest, 
place the nurse in accustomed sur- 
roundings, have her engaged in nor- 
mal, routine duties . . . and speaking 
her own language. This might be 
labeled a case of “Two Soft Gals 
With a Hard Sell,” since these ads 
do sell hard but unobtrusively. 

The strip, “On Our Floor,” broke 
in all nursing and hospital journals 
(plus two national publications in the 
medical field) in July 1957. It has 
been extremely successful and effec. . 
tive... obeys that impulse 

Obviously, this technique is adapta- . 
ble to many facets of our over-all 
promotional program, such as teach- 
ing, selling, merchandising and, above 
all, house identification with this im- 
portant group in hospital work. 


Millard Watson 


thing! Because, here is a sure thing: Radio 
Station WDIA sells the biggest market of 
its kind in the entire country! The market? 
The 1,237,686 Negroes in WDIA’S listening 
pattern! The biggest market of its kind in 
the entire country! 


And — it’s a healthy, growing market! 


income for every $100 of white income. 
That’s three times the average of com- 
parable Negro income in Philadelphia .. . 
almost five times the average in New York! 


SALES UNLIMITED! 


Negroes in WDIA’s big listening-buying 
audience spend, on the average, 80% of 
their $616,294,100 
goods. Last year, Negroes bought 61.3% of 
all the flour sold in Memphis . . . 47.9% 
of the sugar ... 52.7% of the face powder 

45.1% of the household waxes and 
polishes! WODIA consistently carries more 


income on consumer 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I can resist the impulse no longer! 
You've no idea—or maybe you have— 
what a blessing those perforated pages 
are. I simply had to tell you! 

. From the busy secretary who 
tries to read all the magazines (and 
sometimes depletes them of their 
pages when she can get them out)... 


Bette J. Winsett 


Secretary to the President 
Non-linear Systems, Inc. 


Del Mar, Calif. 


national advertisers than other radio sta- 


> : i in Memphis! Such year-after-year 
Account Executive tions in Memphis ua 


Noyes & Sproul, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


advertisers as: 


BROMO QUININE . . . COLGATE- 
PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
LEVER BROTHERS . . . MILLER’S 
HIGH LIFE BEER PURE OIL 

CRISCO ... PET MILK 
TAYSTEE BREAD. 


no blitz in buffalo 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

It has occurred to me over the 
past couple of years that many of 
the difficulties in the appliance and 
automotive business are not that 
people do not want to buy but that 


wash and wear—and run? 

Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Your article on “Wash & Wear: 

It’s Red Hot News” [May 16, p. 40] 


It’s a fact: When selling the Memphis 
Negro market, you’ve got a sure thing 


with WDIA! 


Why not drop us a line 


they are not being sold. 

. . . | had occasion to speak before 
a group of supervisors from our plant. 
As a matter of interest, I questioned 
them as to whether any of them were 
contacted by an automobile dealer or 
one of his salesmen during “You 
Auto Buy Now” Week, and was not 
particularly astonished to find that 
not a single one of them was ap- 
proached by phone or in person to 
buy a car during that supposed blitz- 
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does not mention the need of color 
for the satisfactory performance of 
wash-and-wear apparel. You have 
done a nice job of explaining the 
amazing growth of this type of mer- 
chandise but only hint at the dis- 
satisfaction on the part of consumers 
and retailers caused by exaggerated 
claims for easy-care and wrinkle-resist- 
ance, and the plethora of color failures 
which have resulted in widespread 
protests and corrective activities men- 


today? Let us tell you about WDIA’s 
proof of performance in your own line! 


WDIA is represented nationally by 
John E. Pearson Company 


EGMONT SONDERLING, President 
HAROLD WALKER, Vice-President, Sales 
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We didn’t choose our street with this in mind but... 


.could be there’s a reason why The Times lives 
on First Street in Los Angeles. 

The Times is first in Los Angeles—first in public 
service, in circulation, in advertising. 

First by more dramatic margins than ever before. 

Since ABC called at First Street a year ago, The 
Times has jumped its weekday circulation by another 
22,000— substantially more than the gains of the other 
three metropolitan newspapers combined. Times 


weekday circulation is now a thumping 128,000 ahead 
of the second-ranked metropolitan daily. 

Same story on Sunday. The Times gained 19,000 
while the second Sunday paper lost 8,000—leaving it 
163,000 copies behind The Times’ new ALL-TIME 
RECORD OF 878,219. 

Maybe destiny had a hand in choosing our address 
so many years ago. At any rate, we have no intention 
of moving from our present location. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta and San Francisco 
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tioned in meetings, the business press 
and service magazines. 

The writer’s interest is centered in 
color permanence and can be briefly 
postulated as, ‘Wash and wear is a 
false promise of satisfaction if the 
colors fade.” Speaking only of cot- 
tons, rayons and linens . . . washfast 
colors are required and the prevalent 
downgrading of dyeing methods for 
these fibers must be stopped. 

Wash-and-wear apparel is not im- 
mune to soiling and must be washed 
regularly in hot suds to maintain an 
acceptable clean, sanitary and odor- 
less condition. The easy-care features 
are a gratifying bonus only if the 
colors perform satisfactorily. Wash- 
and-wear finishes do not render a 
commercially poor color washfast .. . 
Ignorance and/or willful exaggera- 
tions have encouraged the use of 
poorer dyes than reliable establish- 
ments would have dared to use in the 
past... and the use of vat dyes for 
this work has declined sharply. 

Vat dyes, as a group, are the most 
permanent colors there are for cotton, 
viscose rayon and linen. With them 
excellent washability of wash-and- 
wear articles is assured—and the fast- 
ness to light is tops. 

H. F. Herrmann 
Executive Secretary 
Vat Dye Institute, Inc. 
New York, N. t. 


music to our ears 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I like your approach to sales man- 
ager and advertising problems 
specific and factual. Through the 
vears I’ve put to use many of the 
ideas to which I was exposed under 
these headings. 


J. A. Healy 


Vice-President, Sales and Advertising 
Formica Corp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
While my industry is not promi- 
nently written about in your maga- 
zine, the problems of distribution are 
fundamentally the same in all indus- 
tries and the experiences detailed by 
various manufacturers in your book 
have provided me many times with 
that one idea all sales managers are 
looking for continuously. 
J. C. Graham 
Sales Manager 
Waverly Fabrics, Div. of F. Schu- 
macher & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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AGAIN IN 1957... 


One of 
the BIG 
THREE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
NEWSPAPERS | 


‘ft 


TACOMA 
NEWS TRIBUNE ... 21,931,683 


SPOKANE 


SPOKESMAN - REVIEW 16,334,359 
CHROPNCLE 1. « 6 ts 12,639,427 


Total 1957 linage, daily and Sunday, major 
newspapers in the Pacific Northwest. 


SEATTLE 


ee) es a ke ae ee 27,911,368 
POST-INTELLIGENCER . . «. « 19,325,806 


PORTLAND 


OREGONIAN . 27,444,616 


JOURNAL .. . o's & & * woe: 5 


Source: Media Records, Inc. Group roto 
supplements and Sunday color comics deducted. 


It is obvious from these linage figures that most advertisers 
realize what we’ve been saying all along: TACOMA IS AN 
“A-SCHEDULE” MARKET. 


Remember Tacoma when making promotional plans for the 
Pacific Northwest. 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Circulation more than 83,000 


Represented by SAWYVER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 


New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Detroit + Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 
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QUESTION: W hat big 
isolated market in the 


West offers you more 


Palertate;* sje 


WUE than live 


Pittsburgh . . . more sales 


Sa han San Franci 
yee Va| than san rancisco 


—and is so distinctly 
different that it cannot 
be measured by its 


metro area alone? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comics and This Week magazine 
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ANSWER: 
@ The Spokane Market 


Tetal Spokane Market 


TT inrress 


Tbe Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
more than 5 out of 10 families 


Retail Trading Lone 
Population 


Big 658,700 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 


more than 7 out of 10 families 


Heart of the Pacific Northwest 


Metropolitan Spokane 
Population 
Bia 277,700 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
more than 9 out of 10 families 


Search the facts, and the answer to the big question opposite is 
obvious: the billion dollar Spokane Market is so distinctly different 
that it is ONE BIG EXCEPTION to the metropolitan concept of 
markets. Walled-in on all sides by giant mountain ranges and with 
300 or more miles separating Spokane from other metro areas, it is 


an isolated—unified and indivisible—sales entity . . 


. 4 times as big 


as its metropolitan area in population, income, and retail sales. And 
it’s easy to sell! For you sell it ALL—the FULL 36-county Spokane 


Market—when you 


“A-schedule” Spokane’s two big daily news- 


papers: The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 


9 oui of 10 Subscribers delivered at Home—86.41% UN-duplicated 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE DaiL_y CHRONICLE 


1958 


- Cover te 
- the Inland Empire wick 
like 
the sunshine 


1 out of every 
2 families 


Why the missile industry needs 
Missiles and Rockets weekly 


=——— missiles and rockets 
|) macarime or womo aarhoksures’ 


aM mee MISSILES AND ROCKETS—the first and only inde- 
pendent magazine of its kind—was founded in October, 1956, on a monthly 
frequency to serve as a forum for the interchange of specialized informa- 
tion and ideas for the missile man in his own and all supporting industries. 
But the growth of the missile market, in terms of news, of people and in 
terms of dollars (from a little over $1 billion in 1956 up to more than $3.5 
billion in 1958) has created a demand for MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
every week. 

New developments tumble over each other in this fantastic field. Many 
satellites have swung into orbit in the past seven months. Missile men need 
to be posted constantly and accurately about events as they happen... and 
even before they happen. 


To serve this need, starting on July 7, 1958, MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
will change from monthly to weekly frequency. 


More miss.le experts write specifically for missile men — 

Weekly, MISS'LES AND ROCKETS will offer you an editorial staff of 
specialists —in« uding engineer-writers, business, military, legislative and 
world affairs sj cialists...the largest editorial staff devoted exclusively to 
industries serving the missile market. 

The spectacular circulation growth of MISSILES AND ROCKETS illus- 
trates vividly the acceptance of the magazine among missile men in industry, 
and top military and government men connected with missiles and astronau- 
tics — 23,800 paid subscribers in only 20 months! 

The missile market continues its booming growth, and MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS will grow with it. Its dedicated purpose is to continue to serve 
the complex missile field as its primary » trce of accurate information. 


ERIK BERGAUST 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR, MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


MISSILES ann ROCKETS . 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC... 


WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS © 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON 5, 


How to get the best out of 
your advertising ageney 


There is a wide variation in the amount and kind of 


service that advertisers get from their agencies. 


A few advertisers demand far more service than their 
budgets can possibly pay for. But far too many adver- 
tisers get too little for their money. This is not, neces- 
sarily, because agencies are not capable of or willing to 
give more than they do. Nor is it because advertisers 


are not willing to receive. 


It is, we believe, because the wrong kind of relation- 
ship exists in too many cases. By the wrong kind of 
relationship we mean a buyer-supplier relationship, 


instead of a partnership. 
There is a vast difference. 


It is a difference in the attitude or feeling at the core 
of things. In a buyer-supplier relationship each party, 
inevitably, is thinking mainly of his own individual 
interest. There is always the offensive pressure of the 
seller trying to build up the order, and the counter- 


poised defensive of the buyer resisting the seller. 


A partnership is altogether different. There is a 
“working together” feeling of being on the same team, 
pushing towerd the same goal. There is a sharing of 
responsibilities, and a healthy give and take of view- 


points — even of criticism. 


The result of this difference in feeling is a vast dif- 
ference in the flow of good ideas and in the quality of 
their execution—in the amount and kind and value 


of agency service. 


When such a partnership exists, the client gets the 
best his agency has to offer. And the agency gets the 


best of all assets —a satisfied client. 


While it takes two to establish a partnership, we feel 
that most of the responsibility for doing so rests with 
the agency. In our experience, most clients welcome 
such a close working relationship if they are shown that 


it is possible.We try to show them in two ways: 
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First, by making it clear at the beginning that we 
would like to work as closely with the client as though 


we were part of his company. 


And second, by deserving that privilege through 
actually thinking and working as though we were a 


part of his company. 


Working with a partner is not only more productive 


but also a lot more fun than merely working for a client. 


areteller. Kickard, 
Gebhardt Keed., Inc 


ADVERT I SIN G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH «+ CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Gals Moaageenl 
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Not for every industry, of course, but in general the signs 


point up, as seen by SM's 307-man Future Sales Ratings 


Board. Since 1951, this Board has had an accuracy record 


of 91.5% in predicting the curve of future sales volume. 


A business upturn definitely will 
be in evidence in this third quarter! 
That’s the opinion of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT’S Board of Analysts of 
Future Sales Ratings. 

The coming quarter won’t be as 
good as the third quarter of 1957. 
(Basic business indices at that time 
were close to the all-time peak.) But, 
in relation to the second quarter of 
1958, the consensus indicates that the 
months of July, August and Septem- 
ber will show considerable improve- 
ment. These gains will advance more 
strongly and progressively through 
the fourth quarter of this year, mak- 
ing that final quarter tops in volume 
for 1958. 

SM’s Future Sales Ratings Board, 
composed of 307 economists, statis- 
ticians and marketing men, believes, 
in the majority, that the recession 
ended in the second quarter of 1958, 
and it expects the saucering out which 
began in that second quarter to ac- 
celerate in the current quarter. Im- 
provement will be mild, but distinct, 
nevertheless! Just as there was a roll- 
ing adjustment during the 1955-57 
period, so there will be ups and downs 
among industries as we climb out of 
the present saucer. 

The Board emphasizes that the 
sensational past drop in some business 
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By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


indices, and its very speed, though eco- 
nomically painful to some, is never- 
theless favorable now from the view- 
point of having established a level 
from which recovery is more practical. 
It is noted that the past fall and win- 
ter saw one of the most rapid declines 
in production and employment in his- 
tory. Tight-money policies, induced 
by the Government’s fear of inflation, 
stimulated a decline in housing con- 
struction and durable goods buying 
by the public, as well as less spending 
by businessmen for new plant and 
equipment. 

At the same time, the Government 
cut its own expenditures in an effort 
to balance the budget. Reductions in 
defense material orders brought large- 
scale unemployment in aircraft and 
related industries. Businessmen grew 
more apprehensive as the decline deep- 
ened. They not only cut equipment 
expenditures but also their new 
orders, and decided to live off inven- 
tories as long as possible. 

That gave further impetus to the 
production decline, which in turn 
brought a flood of suggested remedies, 
ranging from assorted tax cuts to 
huge public works programs. The 
majority of these suggestions were 
firmly resisted by the Administration, 
which feared the fast-mounting Fed- 


eral deficit and continued inflation 
However, a number of anti-recession 
steps were taken. The Government 
increased its spending, especially in 
its missile program, goaded by the 
success of Russia’s first sputnik. The 
Federal Reserve Board successively 
clipped its discount rate and bank 
reserve requirements, easing money 
rates sharply. A huge housing-con- 
struction-aid bill became law, along 
with the enormous highway-building 
program and unemployment extension 
aid. 

Now, we have the most favorable 
trend since the production skid began 
last October. Inventories of business- 
men have been worked down, almost 
to a point of scarcity in some in- 
stances, the outstanding exception be- 
ing automobiles. There, too, however, 
the situation is improving. 

Help is coming from an unexpected 
quarter—the buoyant stock market. 
The Board believes that the stimu- 
lating influence of stock market profits 
(paper or real) on car buying is the 
most underestimated factor in cai 
market analysis. Nothing has been 
said about it anywhere, in available 
print at least; yet, the $20-bdillion 
gain in stock prices since early 1958 
has vastly expanded available buying 
power for cars, as well as for other 
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This fact is particularly im- 
portant in light of the great extent 
to which the auto industry, in being 
severely bogged down, has influenced 
thus weakening an 


durables. 


the past recession, 
over-all picture which otherwise was 
the most part, particularly 
apparel and 


strong for 
in food, drug, service 
industries. 

The stock market might sag again 
without changing the 
basic feeling by members of the Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings Board that the re- 
cession is over. In the paragraph above 
we mentioned. the profits accruing to 
ate, much of which have been con- 
erted to cash, but the mere fact that 
prices have risen during a period of 
reduced earnings and reduced divi- 
dends does not by itself guarantee 
that the recession is over, since the 
action of investors frequently is con- 
troversial and seemingly contradictory. 


this quarter 


Crazy Barometer 


Just nine years ago, for example, 
there was a persistent sag in stock 
prices in the face of excellent earnings 
- dividends. You could have bought 

General Motors at four times earn- 
ings and to yield 13%, whereas to- 
day you pay 20 times earnings for a 
yield of 5%. Prevailing psychology 
in 1949 was that earnings represented 
a postwar replacement boom and soon 
would taper off. TToday—but maybe 
not tomorrow—the belief is that earn- 
ings must and will show substantial 
recovery—because of a variety of fac- 
tors including sustained high purchas- 
ing power, the inevitability of more 
inflation, the efficacy of government 
measures to stop the recession from 
going deeper. 

Even the in-the-doldrums steel in- 
dustry recently has revived. Housing 
in the last two months has shown a 
dramatic upturn, and _ construction 
generally is at a new high. Though 
expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment are off substantially from those 
of last year, they still are large, and 

yr example, those of the good 
1955 and all preceding years to 
in the history of the country. 
as research expenditures for 
development of new and better prod- 
ucts are concerned, they are running 
at a new high record, more than 10% 
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rf ; 
» Recession, le Wve 


above the previous record established 
in 1958. This is building a great new 
base for stimulating the public’s appe- 
tite and raising its living standards. 
It means more plants and machinery 
u ill be need d, more labor, 
vertising and selling expenditures. 
The unemployment figures are 
generally considered by the Board 
to be overemphasized as a leading 
economic-analytical factor. In the first 


more ad- 


place, unemployment figures are no- 
where near so important as they have 
been in the majority of past recessions 
and depressions, since most of the un- 
employed now do have buying powe1 
through unemployment compensation, 
savings reserves and, in the case of 
older 
is one big 
sumption expenditures in the first half 
of 1958 (for all consumer goods) ex- 
ceeded those of the first half of 1957 

Secondly, the whole labor force is 
increasing so rapidly that unemploy 
ment can be increasing at the same 
time that employment may be show- 
ing large gains, so that the more im- 
portant watch are the 
employment, than the unem- 
ployment The employment 
trend this year has been moderately 
but surely upward. The final figures 
for June may well show a jump in 
unemployment because the labor force 
will be augmented by a big crop of 
high school and college graduates. 

The word 
Board’s consensus view, 
too generally applied. In the major 
part of the economy, there has not 
only been no recession but an all-time 
Thus, 
sumption expenditures comprise two- 
thirds of the nation’s total spending 
by people and businessmen for all 
products and services—the 
tional product. And, in the first quar- 
ter of 1958, during the heart of the 
so-called recession, personal consump- 
tion expenditures reached an all-time 
first-quarter high of $281 billion an- 
nual rate, compared with $276.7 bil- 
lion in the previous record year’s first 
quarter of 1957 and $262.8 billion in 
the first quarter of 1956. 

Declines in durable goods spending 
were more than counter-balanced by 
in spending for nondurable 
the booming service 


workers, social security. This 


reason why personal con- 


figures to 
rather 
figures. 


“recession,” in the 


has been far 


personal con- 


ré¢ ord boom. 


gross na- 


increases 
goods and for 


industries. Thus, all dey: 
where the analyst casts his eco. 
eye. The record-breaking boom is not 
only found in consumer spending fo 
nondurable goods and services. It also 
appears in new construction. That, 
for the “recession-hit’’ first 
of 1958 was at a new, all-time 
quarter high of $33. 3 billion annual 
rate, compared with $32.8 billion in 
the first amesig of 1957 and $32.9 
billion in the first quarter of 1956. 
Personal income after taxes—dis- 
posable personal income—also hit a 
record-breaking boom total, despite 
all the unemployment that existed in 
the first quarter of 1958. That aggre- 
gate for the first quarter of 195 
was $300.1 billion annual rate, 
pared with $296.1 billion in the first 
quarter of 1957 and $279.6 billion 
in the first quarter of 1956. 
Moreover, even with the unprece 
dentedly high 
the first quarter of 1958, personal sav- 
ings were not far from a record. They 
totaled $18.9 billion, annual 
compared with $19.5 billion in 
first quarter of 1957 and $16.8 
lion for the 


quarter 
first- 


com- 


consumer spending 


first quarter of 1956. 


Money to Spend 
The generally 


gonsumers and of 
a most powerful base for future sales 
assets of both 


strong finances of 


businesses represent 


expansion. Financial 
consumers and businesses are at all 
the recession. Con 
$484 billion 

various savings. This includes $26 
billion in billion in 
demand deposits (checking accounts 

$88 billion in 


time peaks, despite 
sumers now have 


currency, $55 


savings deposits in- 
cluding postal savings and shares in 
credit unions, $42 billion in savings 
and loan association shares, $48 bi 
lion in U.S. Savings Bonds, $44 bil- 
lion in other U.S. and State 
local Government bonds, $118 billion 
in private insurance and pension re- 
serves, and $63 billion in Govern- 
ment insurance and pension reserves. 
Against these consumer assets there 
are, of liabilities, 
which also are record-breaking. They 
include $98 billion mortgage debt, 
$40 billion consumer debt and $4 bil- 
lion securities loans—for a total of 
$142 billion. Still, that leaves a 
record-breaking net equity of 
viduals of $342 billion. For signifi- 
cant perspective, that figure 
pares with $330 billion at the end of 
1956, $319 billion at the end of 
1955, $315 biilion at the end of 1954, 
$306 billion at the end of 1953, $297 
billion at the end of 1952, $286 bil- 
lion at the end of 1951 and $276 
billion at the end of 1950. 
(continued on page 109) 


course, various 


indi- 


com- 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


Most of the third quarter ratings for the 114 industries are 
down from last year, as might be expected, but the out- 
look for the 12-month period ahead is far more optimistic. 


Advertising 
Air Conditioning 
Air Transportation 
Aircraft Sales 
Atomic Energy 
Auto Sales (New) 
Auto Sales (Used) 
Auto Service & Parts 
Auto Tires 
Baking 
Banks (Revenue) 
Beer . 
Boating ne 
Building (Heavy) 
Building (Residential) 
Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits & Vegs. 
Cereals 
Chemicals .. 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anthracite) 
Coal (Bituminous) 
Coin Machine Sales 
Commercial Printing 
Cosmetics 
Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores 
Diesel Engines 
Dinnerware 
Drugs & Medicines 

* Dry Cleaning 
Education 


Electrical Eq. (Industrial) .... 
Electrical Eq. (Consumer) ... 


Exports . 
Farming 

Flour . 

Food Processing 
Furs 

Gasoline & Oil 
Giass & Materials 


Government Procurement .... 


Groceries 
Hardware 


House Furnishings, Floor 


Coverings, Furniture, etc. .. 
Household Products (Misc.} .. 


Imports 

Instalment Financing 
Insurance 

Jewsiry & Watches 
Laundries 


AMMPONNFS GOPEPM™NAPFOFPPFOOTMOAMAPFOPMMOOFSD ANFOAOM™OPTCNOMOMamMPaamMm)) 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 


(By Industry sales volume) 
A—$10 Billion and Over 

B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion 

E—$! Billion to $2 Billion 
F—One-Half Billion to $1! Billion 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
Kkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 

kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 

kkk —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 

xk —Fair Relative Outlook 

* —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Prospect 
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Luggage 


Machinery 
Machinery 


Meats 


Paint . 


Plastics 


Radios .. 


Railroads 


Shoes . 


Soap 


Sugar .. 


Television 


Trucks 


Lumber & Wood Products ... 
Machine Tools 
Agric.) 


Materials Handling ...... 


Medical and Dental Care . 
Metal Containers .... 
Metals (Non- Ferrous) . 
Motion Pictures 

Musical Instruments ... 
Office Equipment ..... 
Oil Burners 

Oil (Cooking) 

Oil Equipment . 
Packaging & Containers 


Paper & Products .. 
Personal Care .... sich 
Photographic Supplies 


Plumbing & Heating , 
Printing & Publishing Equip. .. 


Railroad Equipment 


Refrigerators 
Restaurants & Bars 
Restaurant Equipment 
Rock Products 
Rubber Products 
Security Financing 
Shipbuilding 


Silk Textiles 
Silverware .. 


Soft P Drinks fey 
Sports & Sporting Goods ann 
Steel & Iron 


Surgical Equipment 
Synthetic Textiles 


Toothpaste & Mouthwashes .. 
Toys & Games 

Trailers (Auto) 

Travel & Vacations 

Travel Overseas 


Utilities (Electric) 
Utilities (Gas) 
Utilities Telegraph) 
Utilities (Telephone) 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washers (Household) 


are 


» 
>.7 at 
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Note: Future Sales Ratings are especially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Sterling Takes a Leap 
With a Ski Enthusiast 


It’s a good thing James N. Cooke 
likes his work. He might easily live 
it up on the income from his hob- 
bies! Cooke (Princeton, ’32)  re- 
cently became president a newly- 
created job—of Sterling Drug Incor- 
porated’s National Brands Division. 
He’s an outdoor man who loves to 
ski and a prime mover and investor 
in such successful skiing operations as 
Mount Mansfield Corp., the Stowe 
ski lift and other Vermont resorts. ... 
After college he joined Monroe 
Chemical Co., Chicago, as a salesman. 
Did so well the company sent him to 
England to manage its British plant. 
In ’35 he joined Sterling (net profits 
for 57 were almost $19 million; net 
sales, nearly $200 million). He came 
in as manager of a subsidiary, Wells 
& Richardson Co., Inc., manufactur- 
er of dyestuffs. Five years later, when 
Sterling acquired Molay Co. and 
Cummer Products Co., he was moved 
to Ohio to effect a consolidation. For 
a while he was general manager of the 
two and Wells & Richardson, which 
headquartered in Vermont. He be- 


came a state-hopper. So, for efficiency, 


in 43 Cummer was moved from Ohio 
to Vermont. He went along as a divi- 
sional y-p of Sterling. (During the 
next seven years he became a rabid 
ski addict and Vermont booster.) In 
50 the company brought him into 
New York headquarters, made him 
director of marketing of National 
Brands and chairman of the market- 
ing committee. His new post was 
created to get the proprietary brands 
under one umbrella and one executive 
head. . . . The Cookes share their 
leisure and hobbies. Their winter va- 
cations are divided between skiing 
in Vermont, spear fishing in the 
Caribbean. Mrs. C. is an expert pho- 
tographer whose work has appeared 
in Holiday. She’s been known to pick 
up the vacation tab by making her 
photography work for its keep. 


GUY GILLETTE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Progressive Grocer's 


Mr. Davidson 


seems like one of the SALES 
MANAGEMENT family. For Richard 
Davidson, just named v-p in charge 
of advertising of Progressive Grocer, 
is a son of our long-time associate, the 
late Col. E. 
SM’s director of customer relations. 
Which makes Dick Davidson a sec 


publication 


W. Davidson, who was 


ond-generation business 
man. Like his father before him, he’s 
actions 


Until 


recently he’s been v-p in charge of 


a soft-spoken do-er, whose 


speak louder than his words. 
western sales at his publication’s Chi- 
cago office. His military bearing 
comes from observing his dad—and 
from schooling at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He was also an en- 
listed man in the Navy, and served 
gunners mate for five 


.. After the war Dick joined 


as a chief 
years. . 
the advertising department of the Air 
Reduction Co. And he served the F. 
W. Dodge Corp. as ad manager of 
Dodge Reports and assistant general 
manager, Home Owner’s Catalogue. 
His career with Progressive Grocer 
assistant 


began in 749, as general 


manager. His sales work earned him 
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a promotion to western manager. PG 
is a merchandising and marketing 


publication in its 37th year. It 


reaches the stores and headquarters 


that do 80 per cent of the country’s 


tood business. Its most recent survey 


on food retailing practices is 


Super Valu Study, which covers 


tween theit 


Ill., and thei: 


To Keep ‘Em Flying: Sales 


9° 


Eastern Air Lines’ Captain Eddie 


Rickenbacker 


manager—makes no bones about it: 


chairman and general 


“Our entire indu 


try,’ says he, “is engaged in 


Sales. are down. 


ter struggle for trafic . . . we must 
develop new customers for air trans- 
portation if we are to survive with- 
out subsidy.” It’s as blunt as that. 
And to keep Eastern’s huge fleet fly- 
ing, Maurice B. Westphal, the com- 
pany’s former Atlantic Division sales 
manager, has been promoted. A new 
post, general sales manager, has been 
created for him and seven divisional 
sales managers have been given ex 
ecutive status. Object: to enable Wil- 
liam L. Morrisette, Jr., the v-p—traf- 
fic and sales, to devote more time to 


coordinating sales and traffic act 
ties. It’s not just holding the line that 
bothers Rickenbacker. 


danger of losing old customers to neu 


Eastern 


competition on main 


Sales 


many oT its 
efforts 


doubled, advertising must hit harder 


routes. must be re- 
than ever if Eastern is to stem the 
tide. . . . “Bill” Westphal joined 
Eastern in 1945 


representative in Chicago. He later 


as trafic: and sales 


was assistant traffic and sales manager 
there, and in ’48 was promoted to 
trafic and sales manager in Cleve- 
land. Two years later he returned 
to Chicago in a similar capacity. He’s 
a World War II veteran—enlisted 
as a private and rose to Captain be 


fore he was discharged. 


THE SCRATCH 


By T. Harry Thompson 


It wasn’t planned that way, I’m 
sure, on that first Fourth of July. 
The word “independence” is now a 
relative term. Many a so-called boss 
would gladly change places with one 
of his men on occasion. 

@ 

Danny Thomas says Lassie buries 
all her bones in the Bank of America. 
© 

Trouble: Something that’s easier 
to get into than out of. Like a super- 
market! 

. 

Ann Landers captioned a column 
recently: “Smother Love is Deadly.” 
Nice play-on-words. 

: 

Tear-jerker: Answer to a crying 
need. 

+ 

Awhile back, Bob Cherneff, public- 
relations counsel, wrote: ““IT'wo new 
about to be added to the 
lexicon of business . . . eupriatics and 
eupoletics . as scientific definitions 
of the art of selling.’ Frankly, Bob, | 
don’t think they'll ever replace the 
horse. 


words are 


* 
His 
morning sun, 


bachelor 1 


heliograph flashing in the 

Don Raihle asks if a 

foot-loose and fiancee-free ? 
’ 

How do you teach the small fry 
that the telephone is not a toy? 

* 

That was a nice plug The Neu 
York Times gave the state of Oregon 
this spring. A 24-page advertising 
section with an introduction by Gov- 
ernor Holmes. 

. 

No, Myrtle, I don’t think Tintex 
will buy your theme: “‘You’ve got to 
dye some time.” 

» 

The late Frank Schoble, million- 
aire manufacturer of men’s hats, had 
a favorite yarn about a woman who 
bought a dozen diapers at a depart- 
ment-store. When she got them home, 
she was somewhat unsettled to see a 
label reading: ‘‘Made expressly for 
John Wanamaker.” 

. 

Gordon Hertslet wonders why the 

Oasis cigaret people haven’t capital- 
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ized on the very obvious “Big O”’ in 
their T'V commercials . . . the smoke- 
ring. 

. 

Any old-timer have a copy of a 
song that began: “Somebody said it 
couldn’t be done, but he buckled right 
in with a bit of a grin, etc.’’? If so, 
please send it to R. W. Williams, 
assistant to general manager, Dalex 
Co., Ltd., 100 Floral Parkwav, Box 
92, Toronto 15, Ontario, Canada. 
I'll appreciate it. 

* 
A church in Lexington, Ky., made 


some headway . and some friends 


. . . by lettering this sign in Old 
English: “Thou Shalt Not Park.” 
Reported by Grit. 

. 

On facing pages in Time, there 
were letters from a Mr. Sledge and 
a Mr. Hammer. They weren’t knock 
ing, either. 


A mailer from Time, incidentally, 
featured a book-title game invented 
by Steve Allen. Examples: “A Fare 
well to Arms” by Venus de Milo, 
“I'll Cry Tomorrow” by Johnny 
Ray, “The Brave Bulls” by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and 
“The Rains Came” by Gale Storm. 

° 

Cervantes said that he who sings 
frightens away his ills. Especially 
some of those rock ’n’ roll numbers 
like the one about the witch-doctor. 

e 


When brick-bats fly, take solace in 
this line by Jonathan Swift: “Cen 
sure is the tax a pays to the 
public for being eminent.” 


man 


What so proudly we mailed 


There is no advertiser too large . 


Mail with good effect. 


..or too small... 


One of our largest advertisers, General Motors, 
4 


auxiliary medium. Tom Tinker, the local repairman 


main contact with customers. 


What about these mailers we send with such pride? 


Some of them click like a metronome. Others fall flat on 


their 


fundament, and for fundamentally these reasons: 


1. ‘Too much fine print. Sales-literature is no place for an eye-test. 


2. Too many subjects covered in one mailing. Most of 


us do not 


have photographic memories nor encyclopaedic minds. 


3. Too many stunts. 


you down if it turns out to be 


A mailer sent special-delivery sort of lets 


an ad. 


4. Too many pieces which expect you to pay your own postage 


in order to get further information. 


5. Too many pieces, conversely, which enclose a stamp you neither 


want to use nor “‘steal.’’ A business-reply card is the thing. 


Space does not permit further elaboration of faults I find in 


Direct Mail. But, as with other forms of advertising, my advice is 


this: 


Hire an expert, whether an individual or a firm! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1 


Sales V-P Truesdell Declares: 


- eee > Ae 


"TV Set Makers, Outside of Zenith, 
Have No Leadership!” 


“Other outfits claim leadership because they produce the 
most sets. They do. And then they have to dump them. 
Zenith sells what it produces." 


“Our first five month production increase is larger than 
the industry decrease of 12.7%." 


“We're always pushing in our good markets. But we really 
go to work on the 20 poorest performing markets." 


It was slightly after 10 A.M. in a 
Sheraton-East Hotel suite on New 
York’s Park Avenue. Relaxed and 
shirt-sleeved, Leonard C. Truesdell, 
Zenith Radio Corporation’s vice- 
president and director of sales, was 
explaining his company’s increased 
sales, profits and share of the market 
over the competitive sound of an 
early morning television show. 

He leaned over, picked up a morn- 
ing newspaper (in this case The New 
York Times) and opened it to a 
spread. “This can’t happen to Zenith 
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or our dealers,” he proclaimed. 

The advertisement announced a 
cut-price campaign for Radio Corpo- 
ration of America television sets. And 
the chatter coming from the RCA 
Victor set in the hotel suite tried 
vainly to cut into the conversation. 

At company headquarters in Chi- 
cago, two weeks later, 55-year-old, 
blunt-speaking Truesdell detailed why 
it “can’t happen to Zenith”: ‘The in- 
dustry, outside of ourselves, has no 
leadership. Other outfits claim lead- 
ership because they produce the most 


By GEORGE F. HOOVER 


sets. They do. And then they have 


to dump them. Zenith sells what it 
produces.” 

Sam Kaplan, Zenith’s 
dent and treasurer who started with 
the company as a clerk years ago, 
comments: “Maybe our plowing-in is 
finally paying off. People think we’re 
doing something new. We're not. 
It’s the same program, philosophy — 
and quality — that we’ve always had. 

“The appliance industry departs in 
many instances from other businesses. 
Companies believe pressure is a sub- 
stitute for good business practices.” 

It’s not that way at Zenith. Trues- 
dell says the firm’s “‘production con- 
trol eliminates the risk of profit-cut- 
ting and price-slashing.”’ 

Production control, sales control, 
quality control. Those are the three 
main things that have given Zenith 
the strongest position it has ever had 
in television, radio and phonograph 
manufacturing. 

How strong is that position? Total 
net sales in 1957 reached $160.0 mil 
lion, up from 1956’s $141.5 million. 
First-quarter 1958 sales, at $42 mil 
lion, were 15% above last year and 
profits increased 249%. While these 
figures include Zenith’s hearing aid 


vice-presl 
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Zenith ... 


(continued) 


j 


production 


the world’s 


Truesdell says that since January 1, 
the company has increased its share 
of the television set market by 3%. 
And television set sales naturally ac- 
count for the bulk of the income. 
During the past three or four years, 
Zenith has jumped from fifth or sixth 
in industry single-brand TV set sales 
to second. Unit sales are right on the 
heels of RCA Victor. RCA may or 
may not know how close Zenith is. 
Zenith is damn sure not going to say 
in print. But if the boys at RCA 
do know, you can bet they’re breath 


largest), 


+ 


ing hard. 
Boasts Truesdell: “Our 
month 


+} 


) od ictlon increase 1S - 
ee ; é 7 ” 

lan the industry decrease of 12./%. 

rate of sales, It Ss esti- 


} 


industry now has five 


to six months supply 


CAMPAIGN BRIEFING: Before Zenith’s distribution con- 
vention in Chicago last month, the firm’s 18 district sales- 
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in inventory. But at the time Zenith a product is its own salesman if you 
introduced its new model line to dis- will only let it be.” 

tributors last month, Truesdell said And Zenith sells a higher percent 
that Zenith had less than two weeks’ age of the higher-price models. In 
April, industry 
down 20.2%. Zenith was up 23 

While Truesdell expects a 

unit sale increase this year, providi 
the economy holds, the dollar figu 
Sales of tl 


inventory—a good argument for pro- console sales 
duction control. 

Truesdell says that Zenith dealers 
don’t have to worry about cut-price 
dumping because there is no quick- 
sand inventory in the factory or at the 
wholesaler level. Dealers have “ 
confidence” in Zenith, so they put ing and the higher 
more sell into moving the company’s picking up. 

In radio, while the industry is down 
about 20%, Zenith shows a slight in 


] 
I 
gained an ad 


should go much higher. 
more lower-price 14-inch models are slow 


priced 


products. 

Also, the dealer can make more on 
Zenith sets. Throughout the Chicago 
executive offices, you'll hear employes 30% of the total industry sales. 
confidently state that “Zenith is the graph sales in the first quarte 
best.”” And if you ask, they'll produ: e up over last year i 
enough material to back them up. but the big news there is } 
Zenith sells quality and at a quality to break. 
price. Model for model, Zenith TV Zenith increased production sched 
sets are about $10 higher than com- ules of high-fidelity consoles (carry 
petition at the consumer level. And ing $199 to S800 price 
the money sets. June, July and August 500% over 
Price is never a factor in Zenith the same period last year. And at the 

‘rtising (annually about $1.7 mil distributor 
‘luding hearing aids, mostly; last month, Zenith oversold the line. 
Concerning phonographs, ° ] 


crease and has tional 


hono 


| 
P 


were 


tags ) To! 


the accent is on 
convention in Chicago 


for national print media 

‘rik Isgrig, vice-president of ad says: “We're goin 
‘rtising: ““Zenith’s advertising policy 
yver the years has been to sell quality 
and features in most of our adver- 
tising. We take the time to explain 
what is in our product, believing that sales for three and one-half 


to get 


9 
pickup in dollar volume.” 

Leonard ‘Truesdell, who joined 
Zenith as sales manager in 1949, has 


+ 


been vice-president and director o! 


F 6) 


men spent three days studying the new line. In charge 
here is C. J. Hunt, vice-president, distribution. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Three years ago, he began a concen- 
trated sales training effort that’s con- 
tinuing today—and obviously paying 
off. 

Zenith employs four men who do 
nothing but conduct sales training 
courses for distributors and dealers. 
“We seldom see them,” says Trues- 
dell, “‘they’re always traveling.” The 
four men average a total of 75 train- 
ing sessions per month, either for or 
to Zenith’s 80 distributors in 80 mar- 
kets. 


New Line Training 


To sell the distributor, Zenith em- 
ploys 18 regional salesmen who re- 
port to Clifford J. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent, distribution. Before Zenith in- 
troduced its 1958-59 models to dis 
tributors last month, those 18 men 
were called in for extensive training 
on the new line. 

For three days before the showing, 
they were taught how to sell the line. 
Then, June 2 the line was introduced 
to the distributors. The last day cf 
the show was spent training distribu- 
tors on the new models. 

In describing that meeting, the en 
Truesdell 
himself as he calls it “the greatest 
we've ever had.” The results seem fo 
bear him out. Zenith sold more prod- 
ucts there than at any previous show. 
Once results were in, Truesdell was 
surprised to find that TV production 
had been oversold by 15%. Needless 
to say, production schedules are being 
stepped up. 

‘Twice a year a general sales meet- 
ing is called and the 18 Zenith sales- 
men gather in Chicago for a three- o1 
four-day session. All they do is get 
up and personally present Zenith 
products and programs. A commit- 
tee judges their effectiveness and 
knowledge. They’ve got to pass. 

To back up salesmen, Zenith pro 
vides special incentives and induce- 
ments. ‘The company also spends 
about $250,000 on promotional mate- 
rials for dealers. 

Of all the major manufacturers of 
television receivers, Zenith is the only 
one showing a sales increase, accord- 
ing to Truesdell. And it’s perhaps 
the only one still selling on allocation 

—standard in the industry during the 
long-gone boom period. 

Zenith takes total industry sales 
and breaks the figure down into sales 
by territories. “If a market totaled 
2% of national industry sales, then 
we will give 2% of our production 
to that market after adjusting for its 
particular requirements and prefer- 
ences,” explains Truesdell. 

Weekly sales checks make sure that 
each market (broken down now into 


} 
t 


1uUSIastic outdoes even 
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A ZENITH FIRST: Space-Command Tuning, the latest in the Zenith line of 


| 


firsts, brings relaxation to the young lady and big set sales to the company. 


distributors) is holding its own. On 
a sales conditions report, sales and in- 
ventory of each model in each color 
are reported to the home office. 

Actual distributor sales for the pre- 
vious three weeks are compiled to 
show how many weeks’ supply is in 
inventory and sales trends by model 
and color. 

The reports arrive in Chicago every 
Monday morning. By Tuesday night 
they have been analyzed. ‘““We know 
what percent of industry our distribu- 
tor accounts for in every classifica- 
tion,” says Truesdell. ‘This shows 
us where to promote, where to con- 
centrate our advertising. And it’s im- 
portant as a guide for development of 
future models.” 

All of Zenith’s 80 markets are 
ranked in order of sales each week. 
“Of course we’re always pushing in 
our good markets,” exclaims Trues- 
dell, pointing to a recent list of mar- 
kets by performance rank. “But we 
really go to work on the 20 poorest. 


“We'll sit down with the distribu 
tor in @ poor market and review his 
price structure to dealers to see if 
he’s competitive. We'll study his sales 
staff to make sure he’s got an alert 
organization, well-versed in what’s 
happening today. 

“We review his dealer relations, 
check on his frequency of dealer calls. 
We send in people from our Market 
Research Division to make a complete 
evaluation of his dealer organization; 
are there enough dealers, are they the 
right ones? We check advertising 
effectiveness and find out if the deal- 
ers are ‘talking Zenith.’ 

“Then we sit down with the dis- 
tributor and show him the areas which 
need improvement. In most cases, 
once we tell the distributor he’s been 
on our poorest market list for several 
months, he’/] work as hard as he can 
to get off of it. It’s a matter of 
pride.” 

Zenith’s radio set distribution has 
even more saturation than television 


4\ 


To See the Oklahoma City Market... 
Look Past the Skyline... 


LOOK AT THE HORIZON 


54 County Market Dominated by WKY-TV 


ame 


‘ , 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
rl | 


: 2h, OF THE BUYERS IN THE OKLAHOMA CITY MARKET % 
. LIVE OUTSIDE OF OKLAHOMA CITY! 


54 COUNTIES | 


1% million people 
1% billion dollars retail sales 
% of Oklahoma’s population 


and retail sales. 


THE WKY TELEVISION 
“ SYSTEM, INC. 
*Nielsen Coverage Survey #2 WKY RADIO, Okichoma City 
’ 
*Sales Management's 1958 Survey of Buying Power WTVT Tampa; St Petersburg 
’ ; 
TV WSFA-TV, Montgomery 


Channel 4 NBC ue ‘ae 


Look to the Bright Horizon for the Oklahoma City Market 


To gain prospective sales 
figures here, Zenith utilizes SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power. 

Four years ago, during the 1954 
distributor meetings, Tvruesdell told 
the distributors what Zenith’s mar- 
keting philosophy would be as the in 
dustry turned into a highly competi- 
tive buyers’ market. 


receivers. 


Picking the Road 


Although the talk was extempo- 
raneous, a number of 
received. So 
“put into an 


thoughts” 


requests Tor 
Truesdell 
outline the general 
which he developed. He 


copies was 


wrote: 

“Tt certainly seems that now is the 
time for stability in thinking, plan- 
ning and acting. In times like these, 
programs are often motivated by 
desperation. Since our situation in no 
way resembles the position of those 
who find it necessary to resort to 
these unsound practices, it would be 
folly to try to develop a program to 
meet each of these moves as they ap- 
pear. 

“This unsettled condition in our 
industry is not an original develop- 
ment. It occurs usually when manu- 
facturers making similar products, 
after having passed through an in- 
flated sales period, are confronted 
with the problem of an over-supply 
of productive capacity. 

“When such a situation develops, 
there are more products available 
than there are customers to absorb 
them. Liquidation of existing inven- 
tories usually follows the first appear- 
ance of this condition — and then, 
with that out of the way, the next 
problem facing the manufacturer is 
the problem of developing a program 
that will enable him to retain his posi- 
tion in the industry. 

“This condition means that every 
TV and radio manufacturer must de- 
termine which of these two roads he 
is going to follow: Should he con 
tinue to produce quality products, 
offering greater dollar values, and of 
necessity, charge a little more money 
for them? Or should he endeavor to 
compensate for his lack of consumer 
acceptance, reputation, prestige, by 
pitching his entire sales program on 
price alone? 

“The first road leads to better 
prices, better margins of profit, bet- 
ter quality, and to the building of a 
sound healthy future. The second 
road leads only to lower prices, lower 
margins of profit and lower net prof- 
its. It leads to lower standards and 
lower quality. Since quality is re- 
membered long after the price is for- 
gotten, the second road can only be 
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termed, ‘The Road of No Return.’ ” 
Zenith did not walk down the 


rT oad. 


A Reason to Buy 
Truesdell smiles: “While 


the industry was figuring out how to 
take things out of a ITV set to make 
it cheaper, which made its perform- 
ance worse, we actually put so much 
into added quality and performance 
that we used up a very respectable 
share of percent of profit.” 
estimate it at 114 to 2%.) 
“But the past four have 
shown that our route was right and 
added up to our best quarter profits. 
We spend more for quality and bet- 
ter styled cabinets. We're recognized 
by the industry as having the finest 
furniture. I think competition’s new 
lines will copy our last year’s models. 
“We give people a reason to buy 
our merchandise. There’s no differ- 
ence in our sets’ components whethe1 
they sell for $129 or $429. In the 
deluxe models we only add more to 


Today 


(Some 


years 


the set. We pay a premium for bette1 
parts and circuity is the same quality 
no matter what kind of a set you buy. 
And: we don’t use printed circuits!” 

As you walk through Zenith’s 
executive offices, no matter how 


cal you may be you must be in 


pressed by everyone's quality con- 


v h 
sciousness. Io get the answer to that, 


savs Truesdell, ‘“‘you have to go bacl 
to the day the late Commander E. 

McDonald, Jr., decided on going 1 

radio. He wanted to hire the best 
and make the best. At no time was 
he tormented with the idea of being 
number one in sales. He just wanted 
to have the finest product 


( 
} 
} 
il 


sold wit 
the finest policies of merchandising 
and production. 

‘That created stature in the indus- 
try. And the Commander always held 
that respect because of good products 
and policies. 

“When World War II came along, 
Zenith was among the top three in 
the radio and phonograph industry. 
Then the war stopped everything. 


“Because we didn’t spend a lot 
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“You told me how good you were when | hired you three months ago. Now tell 
me all over again; I’m getting discouraged.” 


money on new plants during the war, 
we weren't able to produce all we 
could during the postwar boom. Sales 
went up based on our capacity to pro- 
duce. We stayed in radio when a lot 
of others folded and we became num- 
ber one in sales. 

‘““‘We were about a year or two be- 
hind competition getting into televi- 
sion because we were developing what 
we thought would be the finest prod- 
uct that we knew how to make. In 
1948, when we did introduce our TV 
receiver, we were recognized as the 
best in quality.” 

Zenith may have been tops in qual- 
ity. But it was a long way from the 
top in sales. Explains Truesdell: “In 
our first years of TV manufacturing, 
we didn’t have sufficient production 
to gain our rightful share of the mar- 
ket. But we maintained our quality 


reputation.” 


Expansion 


About 1950 Zenith dropped its 
$20-million car radio business (it was 
profitable, says Truesdell) to provide 
more production facilities for TV. 

“We also began to build new 
plants,” he continued, “and as we 
produced more, we got a bigger share 
of the market. 

“During those years of limited pro- 
duction facilities, Zenith was weak in 
the large market centers.” The rea- 
son: “Zenith has always had great 
respect for and been very loyal to 
dealers in the smaller towns and to 
the small dealers in big towns. We 


believe them to be the backbone of 
our industry. And we stayed with 
them. 

“When we got better production 
capacity, we improved our position in 
the big volume centers. We _ have 
more than doubled our percent ot in- 
dustry sales in the 100 largest mar- 
kets. We've done it by introducing 
more merchandising into our market- 
ing policy. We've set up merchandis- 
ing programs that all of our 20,000 
dealers can share in.” 

Take a good look at Zenith’s sales 
operation and you'll see what a vital 
part of it Truesdell is. He’s a hard- 
driving man who doesn’t let a pain- 
ful sacroiliac condition slow him. 

He says he’s been in every possible 
phase of marketing and merchandis- 
ing and describes himself as “just a 
house to house canvasser who grew 
up.” 

Aside from directing Zenith’s sales 
operation, he spends time each week 
analyzing current sales and forecast- 
ing sales for every product in every 
color. And a day and a half of his 
week is set aside for conferences on 
product development alone. 

Truesdell probably has more say 
so regarding what Zenith’s model line 
will look like than any sales executive 
in a comparative company. In another 
company, his title might be vice- 
president in charge of marketing 
rather than sales. He is in on the 
design and styling of models from 
their very inception — “I tell the de- 
signers where to start.” Not only is 
he responsible for the company’s sales, 


Package Stores Winning Out Over Bars 


Fifteen years ago, according 
package stores accounted for only 30% of all liquor sales in the 
New York market, with the big share going to bars and other 
“on-premise” establishments. Today, according to a survey com- 
pleted by the New York World-Telegram and Sun, there has been 


to Federal Census figures, 


package stores. 


a complete reversal and 65% of all liquor sales go through the 


The World-Telegram and Sun has inaugurated a Liquor Audit 


tion of competitive items. 


Panel which will provide distillers, importers and wholesalers 
with monthly reports on brand sales in New York package 
stores covering seven types of liquor, 116 individual brands and 
272 brand sizes. The reports show average units sold per store, 
total units sold in all panel stores and percentage distribution of 
each brand in the carefully stratified pane! stores in New York 
City, Westchester, Nassau and Suffolk Counties. The purpose of 
the survey, as explained by J. A. Caldwell, manager of the new- 
paper’s general advertising department, is to make it possible 
for liquor advertisers and their agencies to measure the effect of 
their advertising and to determine its cost in relation to the 
cases of liquor sold. Only a few of the companies here had ac- 
curate records of what happened to the liquor after it was 
shipped to the distributor, and none of them have had the in- 
formation which this new audit gives on the sales and distribu- 


he is ultimately responsible for the 
design and appearance of Zenith 
products. 

But when you ask him point blank 
what his contribution to Zenith’s suc 
cess has been, his voice loses a bit of 
its usual forcefulness. He sounds 
almost humble: 

“All I’ve tried to de is capitalize 
on the heritage of 36 years of fine 
products. I’ve tried to make retailers 
even more aware of Zenith’s quality 
and our sales have responded.” 

Since its introduction. of an all 
metal radio chassis with all coils 
shielded in 1926, Zenith has _pro- 
duced an impressive number of “in- 
dustry firsts.” 


TV Laziness 


Included in a list of the firm’s 30 
most important firsts are: two-way 
short-wave radio on trains — 1926; 
push button tuning on radio sets 
1928; spinner tuning with separate 
second hand 1937 ; foot control for 
automobile radio 1942; two con- 
trol television receiver — 1948. 

In 1950 the company introduces 
the first remote control for television 
sets. It was a tuner connected to the 
set by wire. Zenith felt that auto 
matic tuning would make its sets ex 
citingly different to those leisure ad 
dicts who didn’t care for the constant 
trips to the set for channel changing. 

In 1955 Flashmatic tuning, which 
changed channels by beams of light, 
was introduced. The only trouble was 
that the room had to be pretty dark 
for the thing to work. 

But in 1956 Zenith found the an- 
swer that is still holding up: Space- 
Command Remote Control TV Tun- 
ing. It utilizes ultrasonics or “silent 
sound.” 

Space-Command has not only been 
a boon for lazy viewers, it’s been 
healthy dollar-wise for Zenith and its 
dealers. Of Zenith TV consoles sold, 
approximately 35 to 40% are equipped 
with Space-Command. And every 
model costs over $300. In_ higher- 
priced sets, hi-fidelity outputs are 
added. 

(Space-Command has also taken 
Zenith into the courts—where it cer- 
tainly is no stranger. In February the 
company instigated proceedings 
against Admiral Corp. for reportedly 
“lifting” Space-Command. ) 

In its new line, Zenith added a 
new feature to Space-Command. The 
viewer can now adjust even the vol- 
ume without leaving his favorite 
chair. 

Zenith indulges laziness on the part 
of its consumers. But as for itself, 
it’s working harder than ever—and 
making more money. ® 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Advertising 


IT -SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES HH 


MEXICO CITY + FRANKFURT : SAN JI 


Even more important question: how hard does it work? 


Always ask both. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


$25,000 


For One Dress! 


S SINGER SEWING MacHuw * 


Singer Picked Up the Tab 


Thirty-five ladies descended on 
New York a few days ago: Tall 
ladies ... short ones... blondes... 
redheads .. . brunettes. Thin ones... 
plump ones. Ladies from La Canada, 
Calif., and Opelousas, La. They had 
but one thing in common: Each in- 
tended to stitch and baste and sew her 
way to $25,000. Each desperately 
wanted to be the most famous seam- 
stress since Betsy Ross. 

These ladies were individual win- 
ners of regional sewing contests, run 
off by Singer ‘Sewing Machine Co. 
Having licked their local sisters-of- 
the-needle they had won the right to 
come to New York — as Singer’s 
and compete in the com- 
pany’s third annual Sew-Off. (Singer 
had invested over $125,000 in this, 
the world’s most famous and most 
successful sewing bee.) Each had got- 
ten to the hot spot by making a dress 
for herself which had been found, by 
regional judges, to be the most skill- 
fully fashioned garment submitted by 
hundreds of home-sewers. 

We went up to B. Altman’s, the 
uge Fifth Avenue department store, 
where the contestants would endure 
their trial by fire. Found the 35 ladies 
calm and ready to collect. Singer had 
hired, for as many days as necessary 
35 New York. models on whom the 
ladies would fashion garments. Into 
a drum went the names of the models. 
Into another went the names of the 
contestants. From these drums were 
drawn names to form 35 teams of 
model and contestant. 

As each contestant drew the name 
of the model the two were brought 
together and introduced. Contestant 
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was given time to size up the model. 
Then off she went to shop for a dress 
pattern suitable for the model’s par- 
ticular type. From there she went to 
the yard goods department and spent 
careful hours, selecting fabrics that 
would enhance the pattern and the 
model. 

Most of the ladies were well 
pleased with their models. For all 
were tall, slim—naturals for wearing 
clothes. (But one lady, a plump, 
pretty type, was heard to wail, “Oh, 
I hoped I’d get a nice plump model! 
I work dest with flesh, not bones.’’) 

During the next three days the con- 
testants worked . . . cutting, fitting, 
sewing, ripping out, starting over, ad- 
justing — and worrying. Each one, 
working in sewing rooms set up in 
Altman’s fabrics department, was 
given a sewing and cutting table, a 
Singer Slant-O-Matic sewing ma- 
chine, a full-length mirror, iron and 
ironing board, dressing room for fit- 
tings and a full supply of sewing ac- 
cessories. Another contestant, with a 
mouthful of pins, mumbled, “I won 
the regional contest with nothing but 
the living room floor to work on.” 

To make it even tougher the pub- 
lic was allowed to watch the pro- 
ceedings. Specially designed glass pan- 
els gave kibitzers full scope. Fortu- 
nately the contesting parties couldn’t 
hear the comments: “Now why 
doesn’t she turn the fabric around and 
sew on the bias?” .. . “Well, that 
pattern certainly isn’t appropriate for 
such a splashy print” .. . “Hmm, J 
can sew better than that!” 

All through that week these sew- 
it-themselves addicts labored. And six 


FRONT AND CENTER: Mrs. Paul 
Bell, winner of the Singer Sweep- 
stakes. With her, the model and 
Charles F. Bruder, Singer v-p. 


days later their chores were done 
for better or worse. A panel of 
judges, including the celebrated de- 
signer, Hannah Troy, began to go 
over the finished products with gim- 
let eyes—judging pattern and fabric 
selection, and suitability of the de- 
sign for the model on whom it was 
fashioned, the skill with which the 
creation was made. 

Several contestants took to dark- 
ened hotel rooms with aspirins and ice 
bags. 

And the following day the design 
were shown by the models for whom 
they were made. Hundreds of house- 
wives, fashion editors, public rela- 
tions people and the working press 
assembled on Altman’s fifth floor, 
where a long ramp had been built. 

And when the first-prize—$25,000 
—winner was announced pandemo- 
nium ensued. Mrs. Paul Edward 
Bell, an attractive secretary from 
Lakewood, Ohio, was so overcome by 
her victory that her legs wouldn’t 
work. The model who had been her 
partner rushed off the ramp, dragged 
Irene Bell to her feet and assisted 
her to the platform. 

Mrs. Bell—in case we have any 
women readers—had won with a 
dress that was really two-in-one: a 
draped avocado-green wool dress sepa- 
rated when the model walked, to re- 
veal a white satin brocade sheath. It 
was cut from a design by Jacques 
Griffee for Vogue Patterns. “Beauti- 
ful sewing,” said designer Troy. 

Later Singer tossed a huge cocktail- 
cum-luncheon party for a thousand 
at the Waldorf’s Starlight Roof. And 
we got a chance to talk with some of 
the other big-money winners (all 
finalists got $250). One, a handsome 
blonde, Mrs. Curt Muller, from Cali- 
fornia, won $2,500. She spends around 
30 hours a week at her sewing ma- 
chine making garments for herself 
and — her husband. Husband? we 
asked. “Certainly,” she replied. “TI 
make all his sports shirts, his slacks 
and his sports jackets.” How does he 
like that? “Like it? He /oves it. His 
clothes fit him not a ‘38-Long!’ ” 

Winner of the second prize—$10,- 
000—was Wilma Van Horne, also a 
Californian. She’s a part-time dental 
assistant and her daughter, Marleen, 
won a local contest last year in Sing- 
er’s Teenage Sewing Contest. 

And what will she do with her 
money? “Buy a house. With a sew- 
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Evpouence Speaks...a report by Chiltow 


",.. long ago we discovered the great value of advertising 
in providing a favorable climate to create sales...” 
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JOHN T. MALONEY, Director of Marketing, The Univis Lens Company, Dayton, Ohio 


After graduation from Wabash College in 1934, position of Sales Manager. In January 1958 he was 
John T. Maloney was associated for a time with the promoted to the newly created position of Director 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in Wash- of Marketing, with broad responsibility for adver- 
ington, D.C. Subsequently he did graduate work at tising, sales, market research, customer relations, and 
Indiana University. In 1939 he became associated with frame design. We recently had a leisurely talk with 
The Univis Lens Company in a sales capacity. Mr. Maloney about the Univis sales operation and the 
Following service in the Army Medical Corps in important part trade publications play in the over-all 
World War II, he rejoined Univis and, after field sales sales activities. For the highlights of our discussion, 


and management experience, in 1953 advanced to the please turn the page... 
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Evporience Speaks 


“| have often wondered just how our industry would 


Q When was The Univis Lens Company 
formed? 


Alt was incorporated in 1926—just 
about a year after an accident which was 
responsible for our beginning. 


Q Univis is the result of an accident? 


A Yes, and a rather minor one at that— 
a pair of glasses accidentally dropped. 
You see, N. M. Stanley, founder of the 
company, originally came from England, 
and once each year he would leave his 
wholesale optical business here in Day- 
ton to visit friends and family over there. 
Aboard ship, Mrs. Stanley dropped and 
broke her glasses. Mr. Stanley took them 
to an optical shop in England for repair. 
With mutual interests, it wasn’t long 
before he was talking with the proprietor, 
who showed Mr. Stanley a bifocal lens 
of completely new design—one with a 
straight top instead of the usual rounded 
one. Mr. Stanley immediately recognized 
the value of this innovation, and when he 
returned to this country he brought 
with him the American rights to distrib- 
ute and later manufacture the product. 


Q What is the position of Univis within 
the industry? 


A We are among the top five volume 
leaders in the field. 


Q You manufacture both lenses and 
frames, don’t you? 


A That is correct. We manufacture 
many types of multifocal eyeglass lenses, 
also frames for men, women and children. 


Q Where do you manufacture these 
products? 


A We have plants in Dayton, Ohio, 
Westbury, N.Y., and Guayama, Puerto 
Rico. 


Q How do you distribute your products? 


A Through distributors of ophthalmic 
products. In addition we have our own 
sales organization, operating in every 
state. We also have sales, stock and 
service offices in 10 strategically located 
cities. 


Q Just who do your salesmen call on? 


A Each man is responsible for sales to 
our distributors in his particular area. 
He also works among doctors and dis- 
pensers to persuade them to prescribe 
the Univis product by name. 
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“Our salesmen and distributors simply can’t make all the calls that should be made, and 


trade magazines must be used...” 


Q What kind of support have you found 
most helpful to your salesmen? 


A First of all we provide them with 
planned presentations and sales tools 
designed to present our products and 
sales story in the best possible way in a 
minimum of time. Second, we work 
closely with our distributors and their 
sales personnel. Third, we carry on 
strong and continuing merchandising 
and advertising programs tied closely 
with our distributors’ sales work and our 
sales programs. I’m sure I am not telling 
you anything new or unique, but long 


ago we discovered the great value of 


advertising in providing a_ favorable 
climate to create sales and a brand pref- 


erence for our products. 


Q What do you consider to be the most 
valuable function that trade advertising 
can perform for your salesmen? 


A Offhand I'd say that advertising in 
the trade press can do two things for 
them. First, it can introduce a product 
to a prospect before our salesman ever 
gets to see him. In this way the prospect 
is pre-conditioned to accept something 
we have to sell. Second, it helps our 
salesmen and our distributors maintain 
regular brand and product contact with 
prospects and customers. I don’t think 
that there is any sales force large enough 
to personally call on prospects and cus- 
tomers as often as they should be con- 
tacted—as often as the firm would like 
to contact them. Our salesmen and dis- 
tributors simply can’t make all the calls 
that should be made, and trade maga- 
zines must be used to help maintain 
these valuable contacts. 


Q Is all of your space advertising con- 
fined to trade publications? 


A Entirely. 


Q Do you feel that trade publications 
by and large are fulfilling their respon- 
sibilities to their respective industries? 


A Well. | suppose there are two ways in 
which they can do a good job. One is 
from a circulation standpoint and the 
other one is in assuming leadership from 
an editorial interest standpoint. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that at least in recent 
years our own industry trade publica- 
tions have been assuming that responsi- 
bility very markedly. I don’t know 
whether it is because of an increasing 
need which they recognize, but the fact 
remains they are doing it. And of course 
the greater service they render from the 
editorial standpoint, the greater their 


value as an advertising medium. 


Q Does a Univis salesman sell both 
lenses and frames? 


A Yes, he does. 


Q What story do you tell the distributor 
—what sales points do you stress 
with him? 


A There are several. First of all we 
stress quality, for quality in a lens and a 
frame is highly important, Once ground, 
a lens represents a sizable investment in 
time and labor; so it is highly important 
to the distributor that the finished prod- 
uct be correct and acceptable to the 
doctor who wrote the prescription. Then, 
too, we stress the advantages of handling 
a product that has been presold, like 
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orow and prosper if it were not for trade magazines” 


Univis lenses, to the doctors. This means 


the distributor’s salesman does not have 


to spend his time convincing doctors of 


the outstanding merit of Univis lenses. 
Our distributors sell many products; so 
it is our objective to make the sale of 
Univis lenses and frames easy as possible 
for him. If we do this, he will favor our 
products. 


Q What copy themes do you use most 
in your trade advertising? Do you stress 
corporate identity or specific products? 


A believe that any sound advertising 
campaign helps build corporate identity 
and is designed into the layout, illus- 


Without trade publications, “we would be 


completely lacking in communication.” 


tration and copy of every advertisement 


Primarily we use our space to introduce 


new products and to support the sale of 


products already in our line. In either 
case, We very carefully coordinate ou; 
advertising and sales efforts. This assures 
maximum results for our distributors 


and ourselves. 


Q How do you feel on the subject of 
consistency in advertising? 


A We know that unless we advertise on 
a regular and frequent basis. we cannot 
possibly realize the results we expect to 


receive from advertising. 


Q Would you say that trade and pro- 
fessional publications are increasing in 
importance as a sales tool? 


A Yes, and primarily, I believe, because 
of the constant flow of new products. 
Coupled with direct mail, they provide 
the only means we have for COM MUnICa- 
tion on a regular and frequent basis 


with our prospects and customers. 


Q Earlier you said that trade papers are 
important not only as a sales tool, but 
also as a clearing house for industry 
news and developments. 


A Yes I did. I have often wondered just 


how our industry would grow and pros- 


per if it were not for trade magazines, 
Without them we would be depen¢ 
upon word of mouth to learn what com- 
petitors are selling, what they are push- 
ing, what they are adverts 

are saying. We would he 

the new developments 
affecting our business. In oth 
we would be completely lackin co 
munication, and marketeers igree that 
communication 1s the backbone—the 
lifeblood—of progress and success in 


busine Ss. 


Q In conclusion, is there any other 
point you would care to make regarding 
the contribution of trade advertising to 
the over-all success of your sales effort? 


A | believe that one of the reasons trade 


paper acive ruising has strength 1s 


simply 
prospect, ; il- 
1 receptive mood He has 1 


the effort. 


this: the reader, your 
ready in 
generally when relaxed. to 

Whether or 


not you succeed in getting the desired 


" | 
read what you have to say 


action is another matter. but you do 
Startina favorable environment 

Che salesman, of course, uses his skalls 
to develop this initial interest and ther 
moves into his product benefits, et It’s 
obvious, isn’t it, how the skillful tie-in of 
trade paper advertising and field sales 


effort gets maximum results. 


Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 


to reach. They provide the means for reaching your immediate customers and prospects on common 


ground—at a time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect they fill a role 


unduplicated by any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country, has the 


resources and experience needed to make each of 16 mag»zines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 


particular field with an editorial excellenc c and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 


part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optica! Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Pure Oil 
Gasses up the Racers 


STOCK CAR RACES, such as this 
“convertible” race at the Darlington, 
S. C., track, have achieved tremendous 
popularity since war-end. Pure makes 
sure that fans know who’s fueling. 


... and finds solid promotional values for itself and its 


dealers. The company now fuels 18 to 20 events a year. 


By midsummer, The Pure Oil Co. 
will have pumped thousands of gal- 
lons of gasoline and oil into stock car 
racing autos — without charge to the 
drivers. This represents just half of 
Pure Oil’s 1958 handout in its stock 
car racing program. 

Why free gas? 

“These races afford us various op- 
portunities for advertising and pro- 
motion at the local level in forms 
rareiy used in the industry,” explains 
Richard D. Dolan, special activities 

irector, who is in charge of Pure 
Oil’s participation in 18 to 20 races 
a vVear. 


( 


“In towns where races are held, we 
build trafic for our dealers at their 
stations by giving out coupons good 
for printed programs at the track, 
and have prominent product iden- 
tification before 30-40,000 people 
watching the races.” 

These stock car events, Dolan 
points out, are not the “‘souped up” 
hot rod variety, marked by reckless 
driving and fender smashing. Rather, 
late model stock cars are used in races 
sanctioned by the National Associa- 
tion of Stock Cars, formed in 1947. 
Only genuine, usually current-model 
cars are eligible to enter. 

Dolan’s racing activities come under 
the advertising department at the 
company’s Chicago headquarters, su- 
pervised by Hale Talbot, advertising 
manager. Talbot and Dolan both feel 
that ‘“‘these races are a step in the 
right direction as far as Pure dealers 
are concerned. While the company 
furnishes the gas and oil, not involv- 
ing the dealer, he benefits from the 
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results. The public in the stands 
knows that the cars using Pure gas 
are just like their own, with the same 
octane requirements. Racing driving 
is the toughest test you can give a car, 
so if the gas performs well in the 
stock cars running under grueling 
conditions, it will perform well in 
ordinary, daily driving.” 

Pure’s interest in stock car racing 
has grown apace since the company 
first participated through its Day- 
tona Beach dealer, Marshall Teague, 
in 1951, a year after late model rac- 
ing began. The company itself en- 
tered the racing picture at a track 
in Darlington, S.C., on Labor Day 
of that year, in the Second Annual 
“Southern 500.” 

The number of cars and their 
quality has grown since that time, 
Dolan says, and the number of races 
held has increased a “staggering 
amount.” NASCAR sanctions over 
1,000 races a year of which 110 or 
so are for late model stock cars; the 
others for modified stock cars, sports 
cars, and midgets. 

How did Pure Oil get into the pic- 
ture so prominently? At NASCAR’s 
headquarters in Daytona Beach, Mal- 
bert Middlesworth, Dolan’s prede- 
cessor, became acquainted with the 
officials. When the problem of keep- 
ing the cars supplied with gasoline 
came up, the head men “had to select 
some company and they selected one 
they knew had cooperated with them.” 
Today, if there are 75 cars in a first 
race, Pure pumps about 50 gallons of 
gas for each over a course of 500 
miles. 


PURE GASOLINE 
Official Fuel 


It is hard for most Northerners to 
realize the popularity of stock car 
racing, Dolan believes. “Our market 
area is strong in the Southeast,” he 
explains. ‘In that area drivers are 
beyond doubt more popular and bet- 
ter known than baseball players up 
North. People are willing to pay $4 
and $5 for a seat for a 100-mile race. 
Prices at Darlington range from $4 
to $30.” 

Pure does not have a 100% corner 
on stock car races, but is close to it. 

The “Mobilgas Economy Run” 
and the program of American Oil 
Company (a Standard subsidiary in 
the East, ‘‘Amoco’’) are 
known but do not constitute such a 
continuing activity as Pure Oil’s. 

Amoco’s Florida Grand Prix is 
held each spring at Sebring, over a 
5.2 flat course with 60 cars in the 
race. From 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 60 of 
“the World’s Best Drivers” compress 
the normal five-year life of the cars 
into 12 hours to win cash and trophies. 

The Mobilgas Economy Run is 
different from Pure Oil’s racing par- 
ticipation in that the run is engineered 
to test new cars in all kinds of driv- 
ing—fast, slow and idling in traffic 
in cooperation with Auto-Lite spark 
plugs. This event is sponsored an- 
nually by Socony-Mobil and is rigidly 
supervised by observers provided by 
the Sports Commission of the U.S. 
Auto Club. 
hicle make sure that cars operate at 
legal speeds, are never coasted, and 
observe all traffic laws. This course 
covers 1,883 miles of desert, moun- 
tains and traffic in 141 cities. ® 
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Observers in every ve- 
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Find out what’s going on in the 


Markeiplac 


End the wondering and get current on-the-spot 


market information about your product. Put your 
questions to Western Union Survey Service and get 


the answers fast ... in one or many markets. 


Experienced interviewers in 1671 offices coast-to- 
coast will gather the information on anything you 
want to know about advertising effectiveness, shelf 
facings, use of promotional material—anything to 
help you do a better marketing job. You get the 
facts fresh as tomorrow's news headlines for your 


evaluation and analysis. 


Simplv provide Western Union with your questions, 
sample to be surveyed, where and when. Our inter- 


viewers take it from there at surprisingly low cost. 
Get full information without cost or obligation—fast! 
WIRE COLLECT: 


Western Union Special Services Division 
60 Hudson Street, New York, New York 


SURVEY 
SERVICE 


Put trained personnel in 1671 Western Union offices to work for you! 
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now 


six months from now —? 


TWICE A YEAR 


MEN OVER 45!...Lung cancer, in men of your 
age, has increased so alarmingly in recent years 
that our doctors strongly recommend that you make 
a habit of having two chest x-rays every year: one, 
when you get your annual medical checkup; the 


other six months later. 


Today, you are six times more likely to develop 
lung cancer than a man of your age twenty years 
ago. Our doctors still don’t know why you are, but 


they do know that their chances oi saving your life 


could be as much as ten times greater if they could 
only detect lung cancer “before it talks”... before 
you notice any symptoms whatsoever in yourself. 
That’s why we urge you and'every man over 
forty-five to make semiannual chest x-rays a habit 
—for life. 

To see our lifesaving film, “The Warning Shadow,” 
call the American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or simply write to “Cancer” in care of your local 
Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Industrial Memphis 


Now a major inland port, Memphis 
harbor facilities are handling over 5 
million tons of cargo a year. The 
new $50-million Memphis Harbor 
Development is providing, within 
city limits, a current-free still water 
harbor and is making available addi- 
tional industrial acreage, protected 
from floods, with direct access to low- 
cost water transportation. When 
completed, this project will provide 
approximately 7,800 acres of indus- 
trial sites. Among industrialists al- 
ready taking advantage of it are Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., The Grace 
Chemical Co., International Harves- 
ter Co., General Electric Co., Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Data in this kit in- 
clude Memphis population and con- 
struction growth, 1900-1956; Cedar 
Grove Industrial Park; taxes on co1 
porations; light, water and gas. For 
the complete kit, “Memphis Industrial 
Facts,” write to Memphis Industrial 
Development Committee, (M), P.O. 
Box 224, Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mail 


It has a budget exceeded only by 
newspapers. More than $114 billion 
are spent by business to advertise and 
sell by mail. A National Industrial 
Advertisers Association survey report 
shows that nearly 80% of industrial 
firms are using direct mail as a tool 
for selling. This presentation, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Direct Mail,” explains how direct 
mail can be professionally planned 
and produced to avoid wasting 60% 
of a direct-mail budget. Copies are 
available from James J. Curtin, Cur- 
tin & Pease, 1814-1816 Jefferson 
Ave., Toledo 2, O. 


Latin American Farm Market 


A sales guide for marketing, sales, 
advertising and sales promotion ex- 
ecutives. Authored by Emmett P. 
Langan, the information presented in 
it was obtained during personal inter- 
views in Central and South America 
— with farmers, ranchers, planters, 
officials of agricultural ministries and 
farmers’ associations, extension spe- 
cialists and with importers, distribu- 
tors and dealers handling farm equip- 
ment and farm suppliers in these 
countries. Included are: the farm pic- 
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ture in focus, from the economic 
viewpoint; the advertising approach ; 
Latin-American farmer characteris- 
tics and language spoken; advertising 
translation pitfalls; tips on advertis- 
ing preparation; selection of adver- 
tising media; timing advertising cam- 
paigns; marketing channels; budgets 
for sales promotion. For a copy of 
“Sales Guide to the Latin American 
Farm Market,” write to Emmett P. 
Langan, Sales Manager, Agricultura 
de las Américas, 1014 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Liquor Report 


Vodka, Scotch and straight whis- 
kies (chiefly straight bourbons) ex- 
tended their markets impressively 
during the 1957 calendar year, de- 
spite a slight decrease in total United 
States apparent consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits. Vodka had the greatest 
rate of increase among distilled-spirits 
product types, with a 24.2% advance 
over 1956. Straights and blends of 
straights gained 6.7%, while Scotch 
advanced 9.5%. For a copy of “Liq- 
uor Report—1958,” write to Clifford 
C. Curtis, Advertising Manager, 
True—The Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


22 Great Markets 


Thirteenth annual 
Consumer Analysis,” 
buying habits of five million families 
in 22 markets from coast to coast. It’s 
a single-volume combination of fig- 
ures from the 22 individual con- 
densed analysis books published by 22 
newspapers — Chicago Daily News, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, The Colum- 
bus Dispatch-Ohio State Journal, 
Denver Post, Duluth Herald and 
News- Tribu né, The Fre Sno Be e, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, The Indian- 
apolis Star and News, Long Beach 
Independent and Press Telegram, 
The Milwaukee Journal, The Mo- 
desto Bee, Newark News, The Omaha 
World-Herald, Oregon Journal 
(Portland), Phoenix Republic and 
Gazette, The Sacramento Bee, The 
Salt Lake Tribune and Deseret News, 
The San Jose: Mercury and News, 
The Seattle Times, St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, The Washington 
Star, Wichita Eagle. Some 130 sub- 
jects are included, ranging from foods, 
soaps, beverages and toiletries to ap- 


“Consolidated 
covering the 


pliances, automobiles and cigarettes. 
Basically, these figures are presented: 
three-year trend of product use ma 

ket by market; relative position 

leading brands; of use 
shown for leading brands in each 
market; 
all markets shown for a t 
period; first place brands. For you: 


percentage 


cent of use 


hree-yeat 


median pet 


copy of the report, write to Newell 
Meyer, The Milwauke 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jour nal 


Illinois and Indiana Farmers 


Report of a survey of their food 
buying habits which includes data 
on how often they stock up on grocer- 
ies; what type of stores in which they 
do most of their grocery shopping; 
what percent of their groceries they 
buy in super markets, small local gro- 
cery stores, general stores; how many 
miles they live from the towns in 
which they buy most of their 
ies; how many different grocery stores 
and super markets they trade in regu- 
larly ; reasons for trading in the stores 
where they do most of their buying. 
There are also data on selection of 
canned fruit and vegetable items; 
bread baking and type of yeast used; 
size of all-purpose flour bought last ; 
commercially-baked bread, rolls and 
pastry purchases; baking powder on 
hand now; home use of cheese, cottage 
cheese, butter, fresh milk or cream, 
ice cream, soft drinks, ordinary coffee, 
fresh meat. For a copy of “Food Buy- 
ing Habits of Illinois and Indiana 
Farm Women,” write to W. G. 
Brookman, Advertising Manager, 
Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington 


Blvd., Chicago 7 Ill. 


grocer- 


Tampa, Florida 


According to this fact book, 80 
new industries have located in ‘Tampa 
in the past four years, representing 
capital investments of more than $63 
million. The 11 counties that make 
up its retail trade area have a popu- 
lation of nearly one million people 
about 24% of the state total. 
wholesale trade area includes 
counties with 1,567,300 people 
approximately 40% of Florida’s total. 
In this 25-county area is concen- 
trated 36% of Florida’s effective buy- 
ing income. Data include local and 
trade areas; transportation; labor; 
Tampa Industrial Park; growth 1955 
through 1957; utilities. For your 
copy of ‘“T'ampa—lIndustrial Hub of 
Florida,” write to J. Arthur Turner, 
Chairman, Committee of 100, Great- 
er Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
P. O. Box 420, Tampa, Fla. 


You May Not Sell a Poison 
—But Is Your Product Hard to Use? 


@ How would you sell a technical product to the general 


public? 


e@ Can advertising alone help you educate the consumer? 


@ Should you expect your dealers to be chemists, too? 


Back yard sod-busters this week- 
end will tend to their loamy stamping 
grounds, the chiggers, 
weevils and aphids that scissor away 
at their greenery, uprooting alien 
foliage that disrupts the orderliness 
of their well-planted rows, plying the 
earth with man-provided nutrients. 

For many gardeners, though, their 
unending efforts to be unkind to their 
six-footed enemies will have come to 
nought; they have used either the 
wrong insecticide or the right one the 
wrong way, failing to kill the bugs or, 
worse yet, killing the plants. 

Advertising is over this year for 
the garden insecticide makers. Their 
promotions take place in the spring 
months, when gardeners buy the bug 
killers. An unhappy affair with the 
products will leave gardeners harbor- 
ing a grudge for the insecticide formu- 
lators. Gardeners are good at har- 
there are 


routing out 


boring grudges. And 
grudges. 


Sales of the many compounds de- 


54 


signed to catch the bugs with their 
antennae down reached $50 million 
at retail last year because: 


e The garden supply industry is 
growing like a weed. The retreat to 
the suburbs together with the rise in 
home ownership and more leisure 
time to spend higher income has 
made gardening a close to $4-billion 
industry—double the volume of 
1953. 


@ The insecticide marketers are 
shooting the works promoting their 
products. Here are the activities of 
the four top contestants among the 
garden bug killer formulators: Cal- 
Spray, a subsidiary of California 
Chemical Co., and Acme, a subsidiary 
of The Sherwin-Williams Co., dou- 
bled their ad budgets in five years. 
Niagara, a division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp., tripled 
its in the same period. Du Pont dou- 
bled 1957’s in 1958. As for their top 
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suppliers of poisons: Velsicol Chemi- 
cal doubled its advertising in five 
years. American Cyanamid is proba 
bly the top budget advertiser in the 
entire garden supply field. 

But the formulators and the pro 
ducers of raw materials have found 
they must do more than promote to 
broaden their markets. Because they 
are selling poisons, they must edu 
cate. And because of two trends the 
industry is taking, they must educate 
more than ever before. 


@ Dealers far removed from the 
garden supply field have added insecti 
cide lines in recent years. 


@ The types and number of bug 
killers on the market confuse even 
garden supply specialty dealers. 


Here are excerpts from an intra- 
office memo sent last fall by Howard 
A.Weibel, manager, garden chemi- 
cals section of DuPont’s Graselli 
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chemicals department, which markets 
28 insecticides, including liquids, 
dusts and aerosols and has pioneered 
with products like the squeeze-duster 
package, a pre-spraying spray that 
makes the insecticide stick, and com 
bination packages like its best-seller, 
rose insecticide-fungicide. 

“During the 10 years we have been 
selling garden chemicals for home 
use, we have continually faced 
outstanding problem: We are offer- 
ing technical products to non-techni- 
cal people. 

“Even 


one 


specialty garden centers 
have difficulty keeping sales people 
informed on the almost infinite varia- 
tions in chemicals for home garden- 
Yet our market show 
that over half the customer decisions 
to buy resulted from the sales _per- 
son’s advice. 


ing. surveys 


“If we are to increase our 
growth in this market, we must re- 
lieve the dealer of some of the burden 
of technical advice. So, for 1958, in 
addition to continuing traditional 
local advertising, we are adding an 
entirely new promotion approach.” 


DuPont Educates Gardeners 


Manager Weibel described the ob- 
jects of the new promotion as: 


@ Increasing dealers’ interest in 
handling the line by pre-educating 
their customers. 

e Pre-educating customers and 
selling them on Du Pont by showing 
them which of the company’s prod- 
ucts to use where, when and how. 


Keystone of points one and two: 
An eight-page four-color garden clinic 
guide described as ‘‘a handbook of 
pest control prescription for all major 
insects, plant diseases and weeds that 
says ‘if you have this bug on this 
plant you use this material.’ ”’ 

The idea of technical information 
for consumers was not new and nei- 
ther was the idea of a booklet. But 
there were two new aspects to the 
promotion: distributing the booklet 
to proven potential customers and 
informing dealers of the company’s 
educational program. 

The booklet was distributed to con- 
sumers by being run as an eight-page 
insert in the April issue of Flower 
Grower, the largest ad by a manu- 
facturer in the magazine’s 44-year 
history. Dealers received copies for 
distribution to their customers. 

To sell the dealers on the program, 
a businesspaper campaign had been 
initiated the preceding winter and 
ran until early spring. In addition, 
salesmen told jobbers and dealers per- 
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sonally about the program. Visits 
were followed up by direct mail, in- 
cluding advance Flower 
Grower. 

Dealers were again told at three 
trade shows: National Hardware 
Show in New York and two National 
Garden Shows, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

Du Pont estimates direct subscrip- 
tions and extra sales of the April 
issue through newsstands and garden 
centers put the soft sell ad into the 
hands of 500,000 gardeners. Distri- 
bution through stores reached 250,- 
UUO more. 

When it comes to getting the most 
out of advertising, Du Pont and of 
American Cyanamid Corp. are two 
peas in a pod. 

Cyanamid, which is the top adver- 
tiser in insecticides and probably the 
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Dealers Must Be Entymologists 


Lots of ways to say shoo fly or die. Each of the top 


most cases the gardener doesn’t know what he wants. 
retailers must ask customers these questions: 


on vegetables is the insecticide? 


@ What is the application: lawn? roses-ornamentals? 
vegetables? 

@ What concentration? 

@ What size? 

@ What carrying agent: 
tilizer, herbicide, fungicide, ovicide. 

@ What brand? 

@ What package? What form? The principal types a 


(1) AEROSOL: either high-pressure for quick knockd 


volume 


insecticide formulators supplies some 30 different products. In 
Harassed 


@ For which of the 300,000 different types of insects that feed 


fruits- 


inert or with active agent like fer- 


re: 


own or 


low for residual effect. (This type accounts for five or 10% of 
the market. While it has not run away with the market as was 
prophesied, it has resulted in many impulse sales and sales to 
gardeners who would not use any other type. Advantages: easy 
to use, easy to store, safe.) 

(2) DUSTS AND GRANULES: in shakers, puff-guns, plastic 
squeeze-containers or bellows. (Advantages: no mixing needed, 
may be left in duster with no corrosion, penetrate more, less 
injurious to plants, wash out of vegetables easier.) 

(3) WETTABLE powders, emulsifiable concentrates and oil 
solutions: with hose attachments, hand sprayers, pump-up 
pressure sprayers or power sprayers. (Advantages: Leave less 
conspicuous residue than dusts, adhere longer, use not limited 
by weather conditions, no danger of accumulation, economical.) 

Besides being forced to stock a wide product line, dealers 
must contend with polysyllabic names like methano tetrahydro- 
indane and Dichchiorodifluoromethane. 


"Lowest Cost Inquiry," 


says... 


DuKane 


; oxn 
Mr. Rotert McGohey 4 April 1958 
The Wall Street Journal 
711 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Dear Mr. McGohey: 


A series of modest ads in your National 


Aue h DuKé 
Edition was used to introduce the DuKane 


"Flip-Top" sound slidefilm projector. he 
first ad began pulling inquiries on the 
dav of insertion, and continued producing 
for a full month. To date, this series 
has given us the lowest cost-per-inquiry 
of any national advertising in our history. 


The quality of the inquiries has been 
especially impressive -- they came from 
decision-making men in the highest ranks 
of U. S. business. Our sales followup has 
indicated that your readers are genuinely 
interested in solid product information, 
and Wall Street Journal advertising leads 
continue to show a high rate of 

conversion to sales. 


Cordially yours, 


G. R. Haase:da resident 


Je 


Where Inquiries Mean Business 


Advertisers who demand more than casual inquiries head 
their media lists with The Wall Street Journal. They learn 
so often that a response from a Journal reader is followed by 
an actual sale. And, considering the mass size of this audi- 
ence and its calibre, it’s no wonder that The Journal time 
and time again leads. in low-cost-per-inquiry, low-cost-per- 
sale, and produces the multi-unit volume sales that really 
count. Try it for yourself. Advertise in The Journal and 
watch things really happen. 


CIRCULATION: 541,337 
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insecticide formulators’ sales dollars. 

A chlorinated hydrocarbon like 
Velsicol’s Chlordane, DDT still sells 
100 million pounds around the world, 
predominately for farm use, for three 
reasons: 


@ It is less costly than the new 
chemicals. 


@ Because of its tremendous su 
cess during World War II, it has 
established itself as a standard in 


gredient. 


e And it is pr 
manutacturers. 


(Top manufacturer: a one-prod 
uct chemical maker, Montrose Chem 
ical Corp. [of California], which 
produces 40 or 45% of the world’s 
DDT. The others: Allied Chemical 
and Dye, Olin Mathieson, Diamond 
Alkali, Michigan Chemical, Lebanon, 
and Geigy Chemical, which first used 
DDT as an insecticide in Basl 
Switzerland, in 1939. Its Dr. Paul 
Miller won a Nobel Prize for mak 
ing a bug killer out of the old com 
pound. Niagara dropped manufa 
ture last year. Cyanamid itself was 
a manufacturer until 1949.) 


DDT Down 


But because the bugs are rapidly 
growing resistant to DDT, the poi 
son has lost its dominance of the 
market to the two newcomers. Its 
status now: number three, well be 
hind the new synthetics but ahead of 
the older poisons. (Bugs have a 
short life cycle; they develop resistant 
strains rapidly and no manufacture 
in the industry is top dog for very 
long. ) 

Cyanamid’s Malathion made its 
debut in the big money agricultural 
market in 1949 but has been ma 
keted as a garden bug killer for only 
three years. One of the top products 
in the company’s Agricultural Divi- 
sion, Malathion is making headway 
for three reasons, according to B. F. 
Bowman, division marketing direc 
tor: 


@ It is more toxic to more insects 
-105 insects, according to the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


e It had the good fortune of be- 


ing introduced just as insects were | 
becoming immune to DDT. 


@ It is less dangerous than DDT, 
Chlordane and other insecticides, ac- 
cording to the U.S. D. of A. 


Cyanamid sells Malathion to some 
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100 formulators, half of whom are 
in garden insecticides. Many sell to 
other formulators. 

Cyanamid’s record advertising: In 
1956, the year of entry into the gai 
den market, ads appeared in business 
papers and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. The budget was tripled next 
year; Reader's Digest, Life, House- 
hoid and the garden magazines were 
added. Its “One insecticide only 
needed” line was introduced. ‘This 
year’s advertising has increased about 
40% over 1957. 

Ads have an editorial layout; the 
company contends its story is so com- 
plicated that it needs an editorial 
format. Life for the first time found 
it necessary to slug the ad ‘‘Advertise- 
ment” at both top and bottom. ( Farm 
Journal ads for farm-variety Mala- 
thion are in the traditional /'J feature 
format of half color and half b&w 
spread.) Reader's Digest’s editorial 
ad is bylined by John Cameron 
Owayze. 

The picture-format ads last year 
had boxes showing blowups of bugs 
the chemical controls. This year, pics 
of the damage were substituted for 
the bugs, on the grounds that the 
damage is more familiar to gardeners. 

Cyanamid’s surveys prove adver- 
tising pays. When consumers ask for 
insecticide by the chemical it contains, 
more and more it’s Malathion. 

In the 1956 survey (both surveys 
were sent to 17,000 dealers with a 
16% return), 22% of 
specified Malathion. Last year it was 
33%. In both surveys, Chlordane 
scored 27%, indicating it is holding 
its own while the older chemicals 
dropped: rotenone from 20 to 17% 
and nicotine from 16 to 9%. 


consumers 


- Consumer advertising, however, 
will not be enough to bring Mala- 
thion to the top and Cyanamid rec- 
ognizes this fact. Its surveys also in- 
dicate consumers ask a dealer’s advice 
six of ten times; of the other four 
times, half ask for type and brand, 
half only for type. 


Cyanamid Merchandises Ads 


For this reason, Cyanamid offers 
dealers copies of its ads on an easel 
for p-o-p display. ‘The units include 
a space to insert consumer literature 
and any compound using Malathion. 
Some 3,01 10 were sent to dealers last 
vear. Thus far this year, about 10,- 
000 dealers have asked for displays. 

Recognizing the need for deale: 
education, Cyanamid chooses  sales- 
men with agricultural backgrounds. 
Many of its marketing executives in 
the Agricultural Division are also 
graduates of agricultural schools and 
old sod-busters. 

Like Cyanamid’s Malathion, Vel- 
sicol’s Chlordane was introduced (in 
1947) in the more lucrative agricul- 
tural market. 

ut, unlike Cyanamid, which still 
sells to formulators of both farm and 
garden bug killers, 26-year-old Velsi- 
col two years ago found itself priced 
out of the farm market by the new 
chemicals there and had to restrict 
sales of Chlordane to garden insecti- 
cide formulators. 

(The new chemicals: Velsicol’s 
own Heptachlor, a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon like Chlordane and DDT; 
Shell’s Aldrin, similar in makeup; 
and Cyanamid’s farm-variety Mala- 
thion. Coming up: Thimet, an in- 
secticide from Cyanamid that needs 


garden supply concession. 


Garden Supply Merchandiser. 


Parking Attendants Sell Insecticides 


How would you like to have parking attendants dispensing a 
product of yours that needs intelligent selling? 
Many super markets give their parking lot attendants the 


Elsewhere, gardeners buy their bug killers from bicycle shops, 
lumber dealers, sporting goods 
stores, TBA dealers—35 retail classifications in all, according to 


furniture dealers, gift shops, 


While most insecticides sell through garden centers, a new 
category that has prospered because stores are on roadsides 
and cater to the motor-going gardener, fringe outlets like those 
listed above account for a large portion of the market. Including 
stores that handle the line only on 2 seasonal basis, the number 
of dealers has been put up to 100,000. 

Drug stores were the top outlet for bug killers during the 
Twenties; they were equipped to give instructions with each 
sale. But the addition of cosmetics and lunch counters forced 
insecticides to the back of the store and bug killer makers were 
forced to begin selling through other outlets. 


FOR 
COST-CONSCIOUS 
ADVERTISERS 
WHO DEMAND 
RESULTS 


Why let budget limitations keep 
your advertising message from 
reaching your best prospects every- 
where? Discover how much more 
any budget can do when you ad- 


vertise in The Wall Street Journal. 


39% BELOW 1946! 


For more than 12 years The 
Journal’s cost per 1,000 readers has 
been going down. Today, it is 39% 
below that of 1946. Your advertis- 
ing now buys more quality reader- 
ship, more quality responses and 
more actual sales. And, with a 
choice of any one or more of The 
Journal’s 4 regional editions, you 
can afford to advertise more often 
for greater impact in your choicest 
markets. 


RESEARCH CONFIRMS 
PREFERENCE 


You'll be reaching the recog- 
nized business leaders anywhere 
and everywhere. Repeatedly, re- 
search proves these decision 
makers rate The Journal their 
number one source of business in- 
formation among all media. And. 
enthusiastic reports from Journal 
advertisers prove these men com- 
prise a dynamic, responsive, sales- 
producing audience. 


See testimonial 
on opposite page 


Your advertising budget can do 
more than you think it can. Want 
proof? Advertise in the medium 
that specializes in producing con- 
crete, economical results . . . The 
Wall Street Journal. 
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only to be coated on the seed before 
planting. ) 

Even with the loss of the farm 
market, Chlordane sales have in- 
creased every year since its 1947 in- 
troduction, says Velsicol Sales Vice- 
President John F. Kirk. The sales 
force has doubled in five years. 

Every garden insecticide formula- 
tor in the country uses Chlordane, 
says Velsicol. This includes a num- 
ber of “bathtub manufacturers” 
prominent mostly in the south whose 
market often consists of only one 
county. Included also are distribu- 
tors and retail groups with private 


( 
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labels, and seed houses that protect 
their stocks with Chlordane and for- 
mulate packages for their customers. 
The smaller formulators are encour- 
aged to buy from the large ones. 

(Counting the bathtub manufac- 
turers but not the private branders, 
there are about 275 formulators in 
the industry. Not more than 12 are 
national and only half of them sell 
every major market.) 

To teach the dealers in outlets 
ranging from bicycle shops to lum- 
beryards the best way to sell the in- 
creasing types of insecticides contain- 
ing Chlordane, Velsicol last summer 


What single 
_ compact market 
\ buys MORE than 
\ each of 
\\36 entire states / 


\ 


Piain 


YWou can sell it every day 
in the Cleveland 


PLAIN DEALER 


it's a 42 BILLION DOLLAR RETAIL MARKET 


esmer & Woodward, Inc 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atianta, 


» and Los Angeles. Member of Metro Sunday Comics and Magazine Network 


initiated a seven-point dealer ‘“Sales- 
Builder” program with the accent on 
education. 

Included in the program: a sales 
men’s insect control course, monthly 
insect control bulletins, a “Show and 
Sell” display 
rials, free advertising on the local 
level, reference of consumers to stores, 
and QOutstanding 
Awards. 

Last year, 4,000 stores enrolled in 
the program and 
took the course, which consists of nine 
lessons mailed weekly. This year both 
the number of stores in the program 
and salesmen taking courses are ex 
pected to increase. 


contest, selling mate 


Merchandising 


10,000 salesmen 


Lessons discuss the types of insectl- 
cide poisons, including those of other 
chemical companies, and give selling 
points of each with a list of the in 
sects each controls. “The monthly bul- 
letins are follow-ups to the course; 
they cover additional technical data 
and give selling tips. 

More than 300 dealers entered last 
year's Show and Sell contest. (This 
year’s is now being held.) Designed 
to encourage dealers to display prod 
ucts containing Chlordane, the con 
tests carry prizes totalling $10,000. 

For every retailer winning a prize, 
the distributor salesman is awarded 
one; distributor prizes total $1,500 
and salesmen are awarded $2 for 


How Marketers Help 
Dealers 


@ Du Pont published an eight- 
page bug control guide that 
identified the cause of damage 
and prescribed the cure. The 
guide was circulated to 750,000 
gardeners by being inserted in 
Flower Grower and distributed 
through dealers. 

@ Velsicol Chemical has a nine- 
lesson course for retail sales- 
men. Last year, 10,000 salesmen 
took the course. 

@ American Cyanamid believes 
in big-budget advertising. Its 
ads appear in the mass con- 
sumer magazines as weil as 
garden magazines. Thus far this 
year, some 10,000 dealers have 
ordered displays based on the 
ads. 

@ Acme_ Insecticide Manager 
James H. Hile feels product re- 
search might be the answer. 
Says Hile, “The direction of new 
development must be to perfect 
garden chemicals for uses other 
than just insecticides for foli- 
age.” 
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every dealer who displays five cases 
of Chlordane insecticides for two 
weeks during the contest. 

Theme of Velsicol’s garden book 
advertising is ‘“The grass is always 
greener on the Chlordane side of the 
fence.”’ The trend, however, has been 
toward newspaper advertising (it 
now covers 40 markets) because local 
advertising enables the company to 
slant ads climate-wise and insect-wise 
for greater effect. 

Like Velsicol, the Acme Insecticide 
Department of Acme Quality Paints, 
Inc., and the Niagara Chemical Divi- 
sion of Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp. are big believers in news- 
paper advertising. 


Trend to Newspaper Ads 


James R. Hile, manager of Acme’s 
insecticide department, Says newspa- 
pers receive 80% of the budget. 

Says Niagara’s advertising man- 
ager, Frank G. Chestnut, “Our ad- 
vertising budget for the insecticide 
line has tripled in the last five years. 
Newspapers receive the largest appro- 
priation.. This develops since we are 
best able to reach individual markets 
where we have good distribution, be- 
newspapers have developed 
rather good garden sections and be- 
cause we can control the timing of 
our ads to coincide with varying cli- 
matic conditions which are important 
to the use of our products.” 

Acme, a 75-year-old subsidiary of 
Sherwin-Williams, has been produc- 
ing insecticides for 35 years and says 
it ranks second only to California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., a subsidiary 
of California Chemical Co. Insecti- 
cides Manager Hile says both the 
sales force and advertising budget 
have doubled in five years. 

Future orders for Acme’s 30 com- 
pounds (which are made of 22 dif- 
ferent poisons) written by its close 
to 1,000 distributors include a copy 
for the company. This insures delivy- 
ery to dealers of the proper kind and 
amount of sales helps, which include 
banners, displays, shelf strips classify- 
ing the products, and its two book- 
lets, ‘““Acme Spraying and Dusting 
Guide” for consumers and “Know 
Your Line” for dealer personnel. 

Niagara, which has been producing 
insecticides for half of its 54 years 
and says it ranks second or third in 
the industry, assists dealers with mat 
service, tie-ins and p-o-p material. 

Its $taff members attend dealer 
shows and store openings. Occasion- 
ally it holds local promotions, like this 
one held in an eastern city: a special 
spring television garden program of- 
fering its consumer booklet, ‘Garden 
Spraying Guide.” ® 
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DEPENDABLE 
MOVING 4 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 


ALLIED 


VAN LINES, INC, * 


‘cross 
country 


“Allied’s sure our good friend” 


It’s so much easier for you. . . and safer for 
your things when you move with Allied—the 
No. 1 specialist in long distance moving 
(packing and storage, too). He’ll handle all 
the details, from packing bric-a-brac to ar- 
ranging furniture. Your goods are moved with 
expert care, and right on time! if 
FREE BOOKLET—Ask your Allied 
Mover for your copy of “Before You 
Move,” a helpful booklet on trouble- 
free moving. Look for his name in the 
Yellow Pages under “Movers.” 


== 


WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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James Lees & Sons Co. have had a spectacular 

rise in the floor coverings field. One reason is their 
innovations in selling, including this easily-erected, 
adjustable unit, with sliding tracks and direct illumination. 
Retailers pay $1575 for this COPELAND (which would cost 
$4000, were it not custom-designed for building in quantity). 


WHAT! NO ROOM TO 


DISPLAY YOUR PRODUCT? 


A COPELAND saves retail floorspace! 


You may think nothing can be done 
to give your type of product proper 
display. COPELAND has had several 
clients like that. 

For years, a leading rug manufac- 
turer felt he just had to put up with 
the old, old method. His rugs lay flat 
on the seiling floor, sometimes piled 
10 or 20 deep. 

It took two brawny men to yank 
each sample back so the customer 
could see the patterns lower down 
in the pile. (Even then only part of 
each rug was uncovered. ) 


Salesman and customer alike got 
slightly smothered as they looked. 
Who could talk persuasively in a 
cloud of dust? 

Then a COPELAND came into the de- 
partment...and everything changed. 

COPELAND had worked out an in- 
genious way to hang rugs up...edge- 
wise. Now the salesman, with an 
effortless touch...moves any rug he 
wants to show out where it is fully 
visible to the customer. 

Up to 36 rugs can be displayed... 
and the retailer usually carries at 


least this quantity regularly in stock. 

Rugs are often sold right from the 
COPELAND. (That's the difference be- 
tween a COPELAND and a “display”. 
Your COPELAND is engineered for 
actual seiling!) 

These big-rug COPELANDs have al- 
ready been installed all over the coun- 
try...proving that retailers welcome 
this solution to their rug problem. 

Perhaps you have a hard-to-dis- 
play product. 

If it “can’t be done”, here’s a sug- 
gestion...let COPELAND do it! 


COPELAND Displays, Inc. 


537 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
CO 5-5621, 5622, 5623 


Tools 


t 
; 


Be cwcweeccccescece ce ce cr cecsccce os cosesees 


Ever sell your house? Remember 
the inconvenience, to say nothing of 
embarrassment, caused by the parade 
of prospective customers who marched 
through with the real estate agent 
always at the wrong time? 

Relief is in view for harassed home 
owners. Literally. For Arms Research 
and Merchandising Systems, Inc., 
Wheaton, III., is making life simple: 
for them and more profitable for real 
estate brokers through the introduc- 
tion of a new sales program which 
features selling through stereo slides. 

Using a Realist stereo camera, the 
broker photographs—in 3-D color— 
interior and exterior details of the 
home, the local churches, grammar 
school, high school, stores, railroad 
station and surrounding points of 
interest. 

The ‘For Sale” sign doesn’t ap- 
pear in the front yard of the property. 
It’s been replaced by a sign giving 
the broker’s name and address and in- 
viting the home seeker to ‘Preview 
interior at our ofice—3-D color.” If 
the prospective buyer wishes to see a 
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PICKET FENCE, GREEN SHUTTERS & 3-D: This man and wife (left) are 
doing their new-home shopping the easy way; in broker’s office with stereo. 


showing in his own home, the broker 
goes to him. 

The seller goes on living his normal 
life until a likely buyer says, “I 
want to look at the real thing.” By 
this time the latter has not only 
“Seen” the house, but he’s received 
a detailed rundown on its “physical, 
practical and psychological’ proper- 
ties from the broker and he’s all set 
to buy. 

When a real estate broker engages 
the consulting services of Arms Re- 
search & Merchandising Systems, he 
obtains an exclusive franchise as the 
Arms broker in his market area. And 
the Arms sales plan—which includes 
much more than the use of Realist 
3-D — is copyrighted. 


e Another :type of slide plan is 
helping Irwin Leff, an energetic six- 
footer in his early thirties, to make his 


LOADED: This could be the first part 
of a before and after ad: P-O-P sales- 
man Irwin Leff used to be burdened 
down with bulky samples. But no more. 


own job easier as a salesman for 
D. L. & D. Container Corp., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 

Leff sells point-of-purchase dis- 
plays. Until around four months ago, 
he had to burden himself with large, 
bulky containers of p-o-p materials 
when he made a client call. He got 
pretty tired from this—and of it. 

So he eliminated all the sample 
cases, flip charts and cumbersome 
samples and replaced them with an 
automatic viewer for 35min. slides 
produced by Airequipt Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

He’s had such success with the 
viewer that the entire D. L. & D. 
sales staff now uses the viewer. 

Called the Airequipt Ultramatic, it 
shows up to as many as 20 color 
slides in rapid sequence with simple 
push-pull action of the changing lever. 
A magazine about the size of a penny 
box of matches stores the slides and 
keeps them permanently filed in order. 
The carry case for the unit holds 
enough for eight different presen- 
tations. 

Leff says that he finds it easier to 
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hold a prospect’s attention with the 
viewer than he did when he had to 
mble around setting up samples. 
lhe prospect’s absorption with the 
res make it possible for Leff to 
me and lead the interview with very 
tle eftort. 
ther factor of the color slide 
‘ntation which impresses Leff is 
element. He believes 
it his smoothly shown series of color 


enhances his firm’s position as 


\ 
ANO 


prestige 


professionals” in the eyes of 


“The only trouble with the slide 
viewer presentation,” he says, “‘is that 
the prospect frequently wants to keep 
the automatic viewer for himself. He 
often wants to show the slides to top 
management. In a couple of cases, 
I’ve turned this appeal to advantage. 
I’ve wrapped up two really big deals 
after leaving the Ultramatic Viewer 
with the client for his personal use... 
made not only a sale, but a friend, 
too!” 

The Ultramatic ensemble retails 
for $19.95. It includes the battery- 
powered slide viewer, a_ portable- 
radio-sized carry case and one maga- 
zine. Additional magazines are priced 


at 50 cents. 


® Back to stereo. Only mailable 
stereo. 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
picked Stere-O-Cards and viewers to 
promote its new JETSTAR airplane. 
E. C. Demmond, sales promotion spe- 
cialist in the Georgia Division, re- 
ports Lockheed is using the sales tool 


EASY & EFFECTIVE: Leff now displays samples with 35mm slide viewer. 
Demonstration is to Arnold Dreyfuss, advertising manager, S. W. Farber, Inc. 


for direct mail, convention handouts 
and as a visual sales aid on prospect 
calls. 

The Stere-O-Card (produced by 
Fort Pierce Industries, Inc.) is a col- 
lapsible viewer which shows six pro- 
motional pictures in 3-D. Advertising 
messages are printed on both sides of 
the card. 

Demmond describes Lockheed’s im- 


COLLAPSIBLE: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. uses this mallable stereo-viewer to pro- 
mote its new Jetstar airplane. Extra sell: Ad copy on both front and back sides. 
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mediate plans for the Stere-O-Card in 
direct mail: “Like everyone else, we 
are always trying for that extra bit of 
readership and retention in our direct 
mail promotions. Our first mailing 
will go to both military and corporate 
lists. Later we will probably follow 
up with another card.” (The JET- 
STAR is not a commercial airliner. 
It is more a “company” plane. ) 

Demmond also has a few things to 
say concerning convention handouts: 
“Few sales-types stop to realize that 
the average literature package handed 
out at conventions costs more than a 
dollar. We are thinking that a Stere- 
O-Card and viewer at that price will 
have the best chance of going home 
with the conventioneer. 

As for direct contact use of the 
3-D card-viewers, Demmond says, 
“When you call on a prospect ped 
dling a product like an airplane, 
you're talking big money. Our supe 
salesmen like to put on a _ real 
solid briefing when they make a 
presentation. 

“Everyone in our huckster corps 


likes the idea of having a supply of 


Stere-O-Cards and viewers in his 
briefcase as an ideal assist in making 
a pitch and as the perfect Jeave- 
behinder to keep his presentation 
fresh in the prospect’s mind.” 

Demmond has some additional uses 
for the aids planned for future use. 
He says he’ll undoubtedly put them 
in insertions for large brochures, press 
kits, and apply them to maintenance 
training. 
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HEL? US SEP [rit 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Gently, he starts her on 
another adventure in a 
wonder-filled world. 


Will her world always be 
so peaceful, so free? You 
can help it be—by helping 
to keep the peace. 


But peace costs money. 
Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for sci- 
ence and education to help 
make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 


Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 


WOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


If yor 


you 
want about 


$2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


each week, $4.15 $9.50 $18.75 


save 


This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank ; 
Start your program now! A. ft eK whe hes ; “im i fh . 

c % . Me Fees 


Photograph by Harold Halma 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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A FREE 
SERVICE 


For Meeting and 
Exhibit Planners 


It's no longer a painful task to 
find just the right site for your 
large or small meeting, travel- 
ing show or special convention. 
Just write down these facts: 


!. Number of people to attend 
« Number of days to run 

» Probable dates 

4. Preferred areas or cities 


Hotel and exhibit facilities 
you require 


All you have to do is to send these 
facts to Meeting-Site Service (a di- 
vision of SALES MEETINGS’ Research 
Department). Without charge, a check 
will be made on the availability of 
the facilities you seek and recom- 
mendations will be made. With the 
list of possible sites, you will receive 
color brochures to help you make a 
decision. For this free service, simply 
write: 


MEETING-SITE 
SERVICE 


Sales Meetings 
Magazine 


1212 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another service: We'll be happy to 
recommend organizations qualified to 
assist you with any services or prod- 
ucts you require in conjunction with 


your meeting or show. 


Mail Promotion 


By JANET GIBBS 
Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail Counsel 


Bouquets & Brickbats 


BELIEVABILITY is one of the most important ingredients of any 
selling copy. Add to it an impression of solidity, of reliability and 


you've about got it made! 


We have all heard many a speaker say it doesn’t matter whether 
you use tissue printed in purple, or the finest paper embossed in all 
colors of the rainbow — if your copy is good, your mailing piece will 
sell. And this is true. But who knows how much more a well 


dressed mailer might have produced in terms of sales? 


I believe in good copy. Writing it keeps me in necessities and the 
luxuries I love. But I also believe that the whole mailing package 
should be custom-tailored to your objectives, product, audience and 


budget. 


If you don’t have a copy of an earlier article titled “Well-Dressed 
Mails” ask for it. Write to me at SALES MANAGEMENT. 


I’m probably a tough and not typical audience because I examine 
the morning mail with an eye for selling details—not just an ear for 
the siren song of sales. And I learn a lot from what the other fellow 
does. Let’s take a look at some prospect reactions and the ideas that 


turn up . 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET used a four-page letter 
printed in bright blue and red on white. Despite a costly, personalized 
fill-in of my name, the letter looked much more like a circular or 
folder than the highly personalized type of communication that is 


one of the important selling plusses of direct mail. 


It didn’t give the impression of quality, of importance, so necessary 
to the selling approach used. This was doubly unfortunate because they 
wanted me to trust them with my hard-earned money—at least to the 
extent of accepting their guidance in the handling of my funds! This 
was discussed on page 1, followed by a bunch of case histories. It 
wasn’t until I waded through to page 4 that I found out they were 
actually trying to sell me a magazine subscription, and to give me a 


free gift in addition to “help.” 
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What did a subscription cost? I had to work my way through 
another 4-page order form to find out. (‘They took most of the space 


on the order form to sell me the free gift!) 
I am sure the magazine is a sound, solid publication. But whether 


it was overwhelming oversell, weak copy, format or production that 


robbed the story of its believability, I don’t know. I did not buy. 


LAZY CUSTOMERS? Not really—vet more and more mass mailers 


are using window envelopes and doing their addressing right on the 


order or reply card. This does more than save the customer’s time. 
The result is usually an increased number of returns, plus time and 
money saved. You cut out double addressing and higher mailing 
costs with window envelopes—and you can prepare addressed reply 
forms in advance of preparation of your complete mailing package, 
thereby preventing last-minute delays. This is especially important 


for the mailer using outside prospect lists. 


PEEK-A-BOO ENVELOPES .... are what I call them. I like the 
new format which has a window on the left front side of the 
envelope. If your product or service lends itself to colorful pictures, 
you can design your letterhead to carry color art to show through 
the “window” of your envelope. You'll save on the cost of multi- 
color envelopes and the need to special-order. You must have seen 
the smart use of this format by luxury food sellers; and you couldn’t 
have missed the Christmas design on the letterhead of Reader's Digest 
in its all-out campaign to sell Christmas gift books. 


Check for samples and costs with your envelope manufacturer. 
Or if you’re interested in small quantity mailings and can use a 
standard design, ask American Mail Adv., Inc., 610 Newbury St., 
3oston, Mass., for samples of its PEEK-O-MAIL line. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, Chicago, IIl., does a consist 
ently fine mail-order selling job. It recently featured a fine, new 
letter writing manual that is different and useful—in fact, it’s now 


part of my own business library. 


Titled “NRB Manual of Successful Business Letter Writing,” 
this is not just a treatise on grammar or spelling, not just another 
letter book. The manual contains 280 pages, chockful of “how-to” 
information and good examples of letters to stimulate your thinking. 
Well organized, it is easily kept up-to-date with outside material. 
The manual is indexed, so it’s easy to find ideas, formulas, articles and 


references . . . and it’s enjoyable reading! 


Parts 1 and 2 cover attitudes, understanding of yourself and the 
people you write to, plus basic how-to information on writing, letter 
structure, sentences and words. Part 3 I particularly like for it’s 
full of ideas on letters you must write, letters you might write and 
the letters you don’t have to write. Part 4 is a reference workbook, 
covering everything from how to dictate, how to set up a letter, how 
to write reports and memos (too few executives know how), right 


through to recommended outside reading. 


ODD FACT... but it is a fact that you can mail, sealed and at 3rd 
class postage rates, any envelope that exceeds 5” in width OR 1114” 
in length. 
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DIRECT MAIL LETTERS BOOK 


Presents samples of nine types of 
letters from automatic typewritten letter 
to the pop-up letter, describes their 
production methods, the proper use of 
each and cost based on Curtin & Pease 
handling complete job from creation 
thru production to handling ‘just pro- 
duction. 

With this book you can determine in 
a moment what it will cost to reach a 
market or a segment of a market with 
Direct-Mail. 


WRITE: 
CURTIN & PEASE, INC. 


1814-16 Jefferson Avenue 
Toledo 2, Ohio 


HELP ? ? 


Help © Today ... when you 
need it ... with any 


sales problem! 


e Sales aids, presenta- 
tions, sales studies to 


build sales volume! 


© Timely hard-sell 
merchandising plan- 


ning, and visual aids! 


@ Let’s talk it ove 


. no obligation! 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC. 


11 West 42 @ NYC ©@ PE 6-8161 


More time for Selling 
when he “talks away” 
reports, memos, letters! 


Now...dictating 
machines are 


REALLY 
PORTABLE 


with House Current Anywhere! 
110 VOLT, A.C. FROM A 


CAR BATTERY, WITH A 


Crate Talechic 


MOBILE POWER CONVERTER 


Supreme" converter provides 
175-200 watts, A.C., filtered 
for recording and dictating 


Converts 12 volt battery current to 110 
volt, 60 cycle A.C. 
control switch included. 


handy remote 
Other models, 
from 35 to 200 watts, powered from either 
6 or 12 volt batteries. 

$21.95. 

A.C, CURRENT FOR MANY USES 
Trav-Electrics also power P.A., Systems 
ee Test Equipment Hi-Fi Sets, 
Portable TV ... Radios . . . Phonographs 

Lights . . . Soldering Irons . . 
Electric Drills . . . you name it. 
If Your Office Supply Dealer, 


Electronic Parts Dealer or 
Jobber Cannot Supply You, Write: 


brizilo “COMPANY 


Designers & Mfgrs. of Electronic Equipment Since 1927 
1061 Raymond Ave., Midway 6-2514, St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Prices as low as 


IN CANADA: Atlas Radio Corporation Ltd. 


50 Wingold Avenue . Toronto 10, Ontario 


 — ane 


Sales Promotion 
Idea File 


TORYO, JAPAN: The transfor: 
mation this country has undergone in 
fantastic. When I left 
Japan in 1946, it was still in a state 
ot shock, its 
largely 


12 years is 
industries and cities 
destroyed, its people de- 
pressed and uncertain of the future, 
food scarce, trains filthy, accommoda- 
tions meager. 

Today Japan is completely rebuilt, 
its industries booming, its people busy, 
confident and happy, its restaurants 
well-stocked, its stores filled with tre 
mendous varieties of merchandise. | 
‘an think of very few products o1 
services that cannot be found in Japan. 
Yes, there are a few 
are in their infancy, like frozen food, 
packaging and point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising, but its small thei: 
refrigerators, television sets, vacuum 


industries that 


autos, 


cleaners, hotels and _ transportation 
rival ours. 


The Courtesy Is Genuine 


And when it comes to service, the 


Japanese have us beat hands down. 


This is not just because labor is plenti- 
ful and people appreciate having a 
job (although some categories, like 
domestics, are in short supply, due to 
higher industrial wages). Centuries 
of crowded living have forced the 
Japanese to be courteous. And they 
have a genuine appreciation of the 
value of good will. They understand 
“the tendency to return to a place 
where you have been well treated.” 

American retailers would do well 
to emulate the policy of politeness and 
service practiced by Japanese stores. 
For example, in the department stores 
the elevator operators are attractive 
young ladies, neatly uniformed and 
impeccably groomed, who thank you 
when you get off at the ground floor. 
For purchases of major items you are 
with a comfortable chair, 
and your packages are assembled at 
one central place so you don’t have 
to carry them from department to 
department. 


provided 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ 


President 
Wexton Advertising Agency 


irants, they sav “Wel 
come” when you walk in. (They have 


a nice custom, by the way, of giving 


you a moistened, rolled up face cloth 
ind hands, so you 
And when you 
the waitress to 


to wipe your face 
feel quite refreshed. ) 
leave, everybody from 
the cashier to the boys behind the 
Thank Often 


the waitress goes to the door to open 


counter, says you. 
smile and say 
It helps, too, 
that the smiles of the Japanese’ girls 
are among the lovliest in the world. 


it for you with a 


‘Please come again. 


Lifetime Job 


There are a number! ot b Isiness 
customs which I found rather archai 
and inefhicient. For example, when a 
Japanese is hired by a company, he i 
hired for life. 
part of this is that people concentrate 
on their 
stantly 
part is that inefficient executives (ad 
vancement is generally by seniority) 
sometimes fill positions of responsi 
bility. Decisions are rarely made on 
lower levels—possibly for this reason 

-and the patriarchal feeling in the 
employer-employe relationship is very 
evident. It is for this reason that bank 
savings are very low in Japan. People 
feel that the company will always 
take care of them. 

The client’s casual 
with the advertising agency sur- 
prising when you think of the feverish 
liaison between the average American 
agency and client. A single manu- 
facturer often has four or five agen- 
cies and he will give them each a few 
ads to place depending on how often 
the salesman has been around. How 
ever, there is a tremendous amount of 
interest in the new thing called, in 
Japanese, “‘mah-ke-ting.” Over 300 
people turned out to hear a lecture 
I delivered at Keio University on 
“Modern American Marketing Tech- 
niques.”” As Japanese become more 
aware of the benefits of integrated 


generally The good 


jobs instead of looking con 


for other pastures. The bad 


relationship 
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marketing, they will, in all likelihood, 
establish a much closer relationship 
with only one agency. The agencies, 
in turn, will offer extensive market 
ing services once they understand 
them. 

Incidentally, the Japanese agency 
charges no markup on_ production, 
considering it a service covered by 
the commission on space. 

Other points of interest—60% of 
Japan’s annual $250 million adver 
tising gross is handled by one agency. 
‘There are 800 advertising agencies 
in Japan, compared with about 5000 
in the U.S. and fewer than 50 adver 
tisers spend over $50,000 a year on 
advertising. 

Plant mechanization and automa- 
tion are at a surprisingly high level, 
albeit with the help of much foreign 
machinery. Japan has been fighting 
desperately to achieve a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, and has therefore re- 
stricted importation of most luxury 
goods and many non-essentials from 
the United States. 

There are a number of ways, how- 
ever, in which American businessmen 
can profit from doing business with 
Japan. 


1. Importing of finished products, 
and specialty items like foods, fabrics, 
housewares, notions and decorative 
accessories. Complete lists of Japanese 
sources are available by writing to 
Mr. Mikisaburo Taniguchi, Japan 
Trade Center, 393 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Certain American manufacturers 
who have established excellent chan 
nels of distribution would do well to 
consider distributing selected Japa 
nese products through those channels. 
(The precision craftsmanship of many 
Japanese industries has equalled, and 
in some instances surpassed, that of 
the Germans.) An outstanding ex- 
ample of an American company that 
has done this is The FR Corp., manu- 
facturer of photographic chemicals, 
electronic flash units, darkroom equip- 
ment, etc., that distributes the com 
plete line of Minolta Cameras 
through its own direct sales force. 

2. Purchase of components fo 
products which are manufactured or 
assembled in the U.S. 


3. Licensing of Japanese manufac- 
turers to produce U.S.-patented prod 
ucts in Japan for sale in Japan or 
other parts of the world. If you will 
write to me in care of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT I will be happy to inform 
qualified Japanese manufacturers of 
your interest in licensing your process 
or product. Particularly appropriate 
would be food products, electronics, 
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Set your Sights on Sales 
with STERE-O-CARD 


A completely new 
concept in advertising 
and merchandising that 
literally sells your 
product on sight 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
shows thes new Vitomin 
Selector with STEREO CARD 


STERE-O-CARD gives you 
six 35mm Eastman Color Stereo transpar- 
encies mounted in sequence. Folding 
Viewer lithographed in full color 


with printed mailing envelope 


FORT PIERCE INDUSTRIES 
P.O. Box 2147, Fort Pierce, Florida 


Gateway 
to the 
MOON 


Orlando Sentinel-Star is No. 1 favorite newspaper of 
Cape Canaveral [Brevard County] and four other Central 
Fla counties, which we dominate with 5 to 1 circulation 
over three Bigger Fla. dailies combined total. 


Cape Canaveral is world’s No. 1 test center. It’s in 
our Front Yard. Make It and Orlando’s Central Fla 
No. 1 test market for your adv. 


“Man will be shot into Outer 
Space first from Cape Canaveral.” 
— Ed Uhl, vice pres. Martin 
[Missiles] Co. — Orlando plant. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Ask Branham 


ANNOUND ES 


Missile with a Motive 


“We got tired of watching cancel- 
lations come in.” 

Those are the first words that 
Hugh C. Judge, business and produc- 
tion manager of Aero/Space Engi- 
neering Magazine says when you ask 
him about the new look and energy 
of his publication. 

The magazine was formerly called 
Aeronautical Engineering Review. It 
is the official publication of the Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 
has a circulation close to 20,000, 
mostly from Institute members. 

First-quarter reports showed the 
magazine was down from 445 adver- 
tising pages in 1957 to 232 this year 

an almost backbreaking decline. 
Hugh Judge studied the survey and 
recommended a new name and format 
for the magazine. 

One month before the May 5 issue 
was to be published, management de- 
cided to push the name change and 
told Judge to come up with a sharp 
promotional kick-off. 

He thought of a model rocket kit 
his wife had bought for a nephew. 
And decided that was it. dero/Space 
purchased 1,000 of the unassembled 
models, mostly from Lindberg Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Skokie, Ill. Judge and 
three fellow employes worked for 
three weeks assembling them; both 
on and off company time. 

The rocket, although it slightly re- 
sembles the Jupiter, is no specific 
model. But its nose cone does contain 
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a replica of the Navy’s 21” Vanguard 
Satellite (still earthbound at this 
writing). 

On publication day, May 5, mail- 
ing tubes containing the assembled 
rockets and printed material announc- 
ing the name change were delivered 
to approximately 1,000 executives in 
companies and agencies by Western 
Union. Project ASE: 5-58 (the code 
name for the promotion) was off the 
launching pad. It’s mission: to stimu 
late advertiser interest in the neu 
magazine. 

Hugh Judge estimates that since 
then more than half of the recipients 
of rocket packages have contacted ¢! 
magazine by either letter, wire, or 
telephone. 

Advertisers who had 
schedules earlier in the year are com- 
ing back. Judge says between May 5 
and June 5, approximately $40,000 
in either new or renewed advertising 
accounts came into the house. The 
downward linage trend has_ been 
halted and Judge expects an upturn 
to begin with the August issue 
and really become evident during 
September. 

You can’t give all the credit for 
ASE’s better fortunes to the rocket 
promotion. But it was the turning 
point. And as he beams over the proj- 
ect’s success, Judge remarks: 

“TI don’t think this is really 
a recession. It’s just an inferiority 
complex.” ® 


1e 


canceled 
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(continued) 


machinery, floor coverings, sanitation 
products, chemicals and drugs. 


4. Purchase of unusual or low-cost 
premiums and advertising specialties 
in Japan. 1 was impressed by the ex 
quisite brocade wallet in 
which Japan Air Lines delivered my 
tickets. I tracked down the source 
and discovered (1) that the supplie1 
had the most beautiful assortment of 
brocade fabrics I’ve ever seen; (2) 
that he can make ties to match tl 
breast-pocket cases (long wallets) ; 
and (3) that the wallets cost only 
450 yen, the matching ties 1000. Rate 
ot exchange is 360 yen to one dollar 


passport 


1¢ 


so figure out the price for yourself 
For sample or quantity orders write 
to Mr. H. Takahashi, Tatsumura 
Textile Company, 6, 2-Chome, Ni 
honbashi, Edobashi, Chuo-Ku. Tokyo, 


Japan. 


A leading Japanese department 
store is opening a branch in New 
York City, and will provide a pre 
mium and advertising specialty lo 
cating service for American business 
men. If you'd like costs or 
tion on anything in particular, write 
to Takashima-ya, 315 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


intorma 


Other items from my notebook: 


1. Japanese direct mail and mail 
order are in their infancy. 


2. There’s widespread use of large 
balloons anchored above major stores, 
with long tails on which there is an 
advertising message. 


3. When you have an appointment 
with a businessman you are ushered 
into a meeting room with easy chairs 
and a round table. Tea is served and 
you conduct your business in a re- 
laxed, friendly atmosphere, without 
interruptions. I have often felt that 
the “busy man” pose of many Ameri- 
interrupting their 
visitor twenty 


can businessmen 
conversation with a 
times for phone calls, orders to sub- 
ordinates, etc., was not only rude, 
but also inefficient and wearing on the 
intestinal tract. 


\OECOUNEUUOEREUUUOUGUUEOOUUOORUUOUEOOUUOOEEEOUOOEE 
SALES PROMOTION IDEA 


FILE is a review of sales-producing 
tools and ideas designed to stimulate 
the thinking of salesminded execu- 
tives. Address contributions to Larry 
Schwartz, c/o SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 


VEREEEEREDEEERDODOEQEDESORGEEEEEOREOEOREEOEEEROEOEE 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Announcing 


important new advantages 


for advertisers 


Continued circulation growth, 
‘plus improved facilities, will bring 
seven basic benefits to Digest advertisers, 


effective in January, 1959. 


At the cost of black & white, 


Only Reader’s Digest gives you any second 


you want at no extra charge! ; 

Now you can use color—any second color you choose 
any way you wish: to print your trade-mark, to 

add a spot drawing or a color headline—all at no 

extra cost. 


color 


Advertisement 


until you have tried 


amazing new DOVE! 


uT you've always used 
soap — isn’t that what 
you're thinking? Al- 
ways is a long time 
— too long. Soap is old- 

fashioned now that Dove is here. 

For one thing, Dove cleans better 
than any soap. Soap removes only 
surface dirt. Dove removes the “hid- 
den” dirt and stale make-up that 
can cause blackheads. 

Is there something different in 
the way Dove is made? Yes. Dove 
is the only bath and beauty bar that 
ts one-quarter cleansing cream! 

There’s cream in Dove—lots of it! 
Soap dries your skin, but Dove actu 
ally creams your skin while you wash! 

Naturally, anything 
that creamy should be 
good for your skin. And 
it is. Dove is better for 
your skin than any soap. 

Dove is milder than any 
soap... milder even than 
the so-called baby soaps. 

And Dove smells so 
fresh and fragrant, feels 
so delightfully creamy, it 


turns a bath into a beauty treatment! 
It’s the first and only bath and 
beauty bar that is one-quarter rich 
cleansing cream! 

You'll like Dove’s modern shape, 
too. It’s sculptured to fit snug in the 
palm of your hand — won't slither 
away from you. Comes in both bath 
and beauty size. 

There’s more. Dove lathers better 
than any soap, even in the hardest 
water. And never leaves a bathtub 
ring —a blessing when you're in 
a rush! 

So don’t buy another bar of soap 
until you’ve tried amazing new 
Dove. Soap dries your skin. But 
Dove creams your skin while you 

wash. Every bar of Dove 
is one-quarter cleansing 
cream. 

Lever Brothers uncon- 
ditionally guarantees 
you'll like Dove for your 
face, your hands, all of 
you, or they'll give you 
back every penny you 
paid. Try Dove and you'll 
never go back to soap! 


you can have 


Starting with the January, 1959, issue, a 2-color 
page will cost $34,250—the same price as black & 
white. That’s only $2.91 per thousand circulation, 
one-tenth of the new price of mailing postcards. 
Two-color spreads will cost $60,000 — the same as 
black & white. 


new freshness / 


advertising 


Shelled Diamond Walnuts sealed in Saran! 


Now you can enjoy the fresh-cracked 
goodness of choice Diamond Walnut 
kernels a brand new, convenient way 
A new process, plus the extra protection 
of double Saran Bags, keeps these ker 
nels fresh and sweet. 

Air and moisture can't get through 
Saran. So all the good walnut flavor and 
crunchiness stays in every kernel — just 


as if you had cracked these walnuts right 
when you wanted to use them. Grocers 
have these Saran bags now-or will soon 
And they cost no more than most shelled 
walnuts you buy in ordinary cellophane 

Look for this easy way to stir really 
fresh walnuts into cookies, cakes, candies, 
salads and desserts. Remember: only Dia- 
mond Walnuts come this extra fresh way 


SARAN BAGS COME IN 4 HANDY NEW ‘‘RECIPE CUP SIZES’’: 43 CUP, % CUP, 14 AND 2% CUPS 


At only 13.1% more than black & white 


Only Reader’s Digest gives you 4-color advertising 
at such a low premium—only 13.1% more than for 
black & white, a fraction of what other magazines 
charge for color. Enjoy the enormous advantages of 
full color, with its appeal to the eye, its power in cre- 
ating product distinction and package identification. 


tig 


Tired of ball points 
that skip? 


PARKER T-BALL JOTTER PEN IS THE ANSWER! 


Actual Parker T- Ball point 


split and magnified 


——— a a 


PARKER'S new POROUS T-Ball 
with TEXTURED surface eliminates 
practically all skipping! Gives 
constant traction for fast starting, 
darker writing, a smooth, con- 
trolled touch no slick, slippery 
solid ball can give. 


TEXTURED SURFACE of new ball 
has real tread. 50,000 tiny surface 
cups hold to paper like a new tire 
holds the road—always carry enough 
ink for dense, darker writing 


+ Parker’ tee) Jotter* Pen 


POROUS INSIDE, ink flows both 
around and through new ball. As- 
sures you of more ink always ready 
to feed to paper without skipping! 


A GUARANTEE: If your T-Ball skips, 
The Parker Pen Company will refund 
your $1.95 purchase price. Simply 
return it to Parker within 14 days 
of purchase. Only Parker's T-Ball 
Jotter carries this skip-proof guar- 
antee.—THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


By the makers of The Worid’s Most Wanted Pens 


S A TRADEMARK 


WISCONSIN 


you can have advertising 


As a result of running all advertising and editorial 
pages on modern multi-color, high-speed presses, 
Reader’s Digest can price its advertising at $38,750 
a 4-color page. That’s only $3.30 per thousand cir- 
culation, one-tenth of the new price of mailing 
letters. Four-color spreads are $68,000. 


HE PARKER PEN MPANY 


Fastidious pen, this. Fills itself by itself.* Never 

smudges or stains your hands. And a decade from now 

you'll find it writing the way it 

writes today — with smooth, 

even authoritative strokes 

Name? Parker 61 capillary pen. 

Trouble free, and fine —like a precision tool. 

Prices start at $15.00. Why not see your / 

Parker Franchise Dealer today—especially if ) F 
you'd like to make a gift of the newest and 2 Vy, aff ) / () 


best in the Parker line. 


Capillary fen 


The World's Most Wanted Pen 


*The secret is inside the Parker reservo 
honeycomb of tiny cells that literally drink ink 


At no extra cost, you can have 


Only Reader’s Digest gives you the option through- 
out the issue of using bleed at no additional cost. 
Think of the impact added by 40% more space, of 
wide, eye-stopping headlines, of extra room for 
your coupons, for action shots, appetizing displays 


Imagine the ladies in your life 
in a color snapshot like this! 


Sparkling, lifelike color snapshots are easy to 

shoot—with new Kodacolor Film! Use it in any 
popular-size snapshot camera—and use 
the same roll for sunlight or flash. Why 
not pick up a roll or two at your 
Kodak dealer's for this weekend? 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


TRADE aan 


40% more space-through bleed pages 


or big-product pictures. Because of our efforts to 
improve the printing of advertising, we can offer 

you the benefit of bleed —in any page-size units 
you may choose or colors you select —at no 
extra cost. 


Catch all the fun in color snapshots— 
with the great new Kodacolor Film. 
Try it in the camera you now own 


Big moments don’t get away when you take 
Kodacolor snapshots. You bring ’em back 
alive with color—to enjoy again and again 
Get a roll of the new Kodacolor Film in time 
for this weekend. You can have 


your Kodacolor snapshots pro- 


FOR BOTH FLASH AND DAYLIGHT USE 
cessed locally in many cities, or 
by Kodak. Ask your dealer yr Kodacolor 
ate COLOR NEGATIVE Flim 


See Kodak’s ‘'The Ed Sullivan Show’’ 
and ‘‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


TRADEMARK 


Advertising will run next-to-editorial 


Every advertisement in Reader’s Digest — half- 
page, full-page, spread or multi-page — will have a 
premium position, at no extra cost. Each will 
appear opposite or adjacent to the editorial content 
of America’s most widely-read magazine. Each will 
benefit from the thorough reading, frequent pick- 


Brand new mix! 


in the bag. 


Made this new fun way... 
no bowl or pan to wash! 


up and long life that the Digest earns from millions 
who read and believe what they read in it. With 
bleed, color and next-to-editorial positioning, your 
messages will have more selling opportunities. 
Now, more than ever, your advertising will have 
lasting value in Reader’s Digest. 


Cinnamon Coffee Cake 


You get Mix, Cinnamon Pour batter into special 
Topping, Mixing Bag pan. Add cinnamon 
and Baking Pan. Add _ topping. Bake wonder- 
only egg and milk, blend ful Coffee Cake—no 
muss, no dish washing. 


Look for this 
sparkling foil package. 


New high circulation — 11,750,000 
and reader belief in the advertising 


Since it opened its pages to advertising three before. People have faith in Reader’s Digest and 
years ago, Reader’s Digest has shown dramatic like the magazine with advertising. 


gains both in circulation and in advertising. In advertising, the Digest has gained mor 


In circulation, the Digest already has exceeded any other major magazine. In the first six mont 
the 1959 rate base of 11,750,000, highest in maga- of 1958, its volume totaled $10,727,796, nearly 
zine history. In the first three months of 1958, $1,700,000 (or 19% ) more than the same period 
its total paid circulation averaged 12,180,417 the year before. No other major magazine camé 
nearly 900,000 over the same period the year lose to matching this increase. 


Advertising Revenue 


 Fotal Paid 


Circulation 
(ABC averages, 1955-58) 


Still more news... 


JAN-JUNE JULY-DECEMBER JAN-JUNE JULY-DECEMBER JAN-JUNE JULY-DECEMBER JANUARY-MARCH 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


Half-pages in the 


Through new, vertical half-page advertisements, 
you can double your Digest frequency without rais- 
ing your costs appreciably. This means you can use 
the Digest for products with limited budgets... 
new products on the way up... products requiring 
smaller space units. Half-page advertisements will 


U.S. Edition 


appear only in outside columns, always adjacent to 
editorial. Half-pages will be paired, two to a spread 

with two columns of editorial separating them. 
A 2-color or black & white half-page, bleed or non- 
bleed, will cost $18,150, or $1.54 per thousand cir- 


culation. In 4-colors, it will cost only 


sneer 
iS here! 


‘I AND " Al Dsnee Strip 


practically disappears on your skin 


Made of clear plastic with flesh-tone pattern 


Bo nee a dept eee oe 


BLEND WITH 
YOUR SKIN 


with SUPER-STICK, . won't loosen in water. 


UNFORGETTABLI 


and the death toll was staggering 

In Germany, Halsted had seen the 
results achieved with the techniques 
developed in England by Joseph 
Lister, father of antiseptic surgery — 
and he be came a re le ntless advocate 
of Lister methods. When he couldn't 
get a clean operating room at Belle 
vue Hospital he erected a tent on the 
lawn for Ars operating room. It was 
probably the most germ-free in 
North America. 

Although Halsted, an excessively 
shy genius, never mentioned the 
high points of drama that studded 
his life, they were common knowl 
edg re to those of us who worked 
with him. We all knew of his ability 
to face any crisis with equanimity. 
A crucial test arose while he was still 
in his 20’s. His sister had delivered 

and severe hemor 

ge followed. When other physi 

cians despaired of saving her life 
Halsted took over. 

He manag red ti » check the hemor 
rhage but blood loss had been so 
great it was clear that death was 
near. Plunging a syringe into his 
own arm he made a direct blood 
transfusion — probably: history's first 
by that method. His sister recovered. 

Again, a year later, Halsted’s 
mother was desperately ill, and her 
physicians had been unable to deter 
mine the cause of trouble. Arriving 
on the scene in the middle of the 
nis ght Halsted correctly diagnosed 
an ialoced gall bladder. Unhesitat 
ingly he undertook to perform on 
his mother an operation attempted 
only twice before in America. Work 


$19,750. 
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You pay less for 


than 


elsewhere for black & white 


Reader’s Digest new record circulation and its 
universally popular page size now provide even 
greater economy for your advertising—no matter 
what space units or color choices you select. A 
1-color bleed page in the Digest costs less on a per- 
thousand circulation basis, than a black & white 
non-bleed page in any other major magazine. 
And even greater economies prevail for spreads. 
Whatever the details of your advertising pro- 
gram, you will reach more people at lower cost 
in the Digest than in any other major magazine. 
NOTE: Reader's Digest charges nothing extra for bleed or for 2-color 


Other major magazines charge premiums up to 15% for bleed, up 
to 26% for 2-color 


Cost-per-page Per-thousand Circulation 


Magazine 4-Coior 
Reader’s Digest $3.30 
Life 6.58 
Look 6.22 
Saturday Evening Post 6.29 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Housekeeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 


Black & White 
$2.91 
4.38 
4.14 
4.19 


Advertisers in the Western Edition of Reader’s Digest, covering the 


seven western states plus Alaska and Hawaii, will share in these new 


basic benefits, effective with the January, 1959, issue. 


Although the Western Edition cannot accommodate half-page units at 


present, and cannot guarantee that all advertising will be next-to- 


editorial, advertisers will be able to use a second color at no extra charge, 


or bleed pages in either black & white, 2-color, or 4-color, at no extra 


charge. The new rates for the Western Edition, based on an average total 


paid circulation of 2,000,000 will be $7,250 for black & white or 2-color 


($3.63 per thousand) and $9,000 for 4-color ($4.50 per thousand). 


Your dollars will work harder 


in1959 than ever before 


With a record high circulation in 1958, a steady gain in advertising, and 
modernized enlarged production facilities, Reader’s Digest in 1959 will bring 
these seven basic benefits to advertisers. 


2-color advertising at the same cost as black & white 
4-color advertising for only 13.1 more than black & white 
Bleed-page advertising —40° more space—at no extra cost 
All advertising placed adjacent to editorial matter 

New 11,750,000 circulation rate base 

Half-page units in U.S. Edition for the first time 


Lower cost-per-thousand for 4-colors than any other major 
magazine offers for black & white 


People have faith in 


‘ ° 
[Readers Digest 
.. 
Largest magazine circulation in the U. S.  . 


Over 11,750,000 copies Sought monthly 


: PRIVATE vs. 
NATIONAL BRANDS «& 


Have national brands failed? 


Private Brands Gain Strengt 


In Food, Hard and Soft Lines 


SM's five-year-trend study of many industries finds: 
@ Major super market, department and variety chains have expanded 
own-brand share of their totals. . . 


@ But national brands maintain dominance in drug stores. 


Product lines going more "'private'’ range from frozen foods and 
whiskey to storage batteries and gasoline . . . 

But such dominant advertisers as motor cars, cigarettes and beer have 
made their industries belong to national brands. 

Biggest-of-all retailers—A & P, Sears, Safeway, Kroger, Penney, Ward, 
American Stores, Woolworth—are increasing own-brand ratios. So 
are many medium-size corporate, voluntary and cooperative groups... 


But fast-growing National Tea has set out to gain first place on na- 
tional brands. Various smaller chains expand on "nationals." 


These facts favor private brands’ even-greater growth: 


|. Big retailers’ rising share of total markets; 

2. Their aggressive advertising of own brands; 

3. Their intention to expand further their own-brand emphasis, and 
4. Recession price-consciousness favoring cheaper brands . . . 


@ But, whatever their ‘quality,"’ private-branders are not creative. 


@ National-brand manufacturers still may stem the trend, with 
. Research to determine what consumers want and need; 
. Even more product creativeness and pioneering; 
. Progress in production and marketing to meet private-brand 
prices and insure adequate profits; 
. More and more effective advertising and selling—especially with 
retailers at local and store levels—for their mutual advantage. 


A staff report directed by 


LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
and 
GEORGE P. NICHOLAS 


JULY 4, 1958 
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Major Supers Get Stronger — 
So Do Their Own Brands 


The top 10 food chains now do an annual 
volume of $12.5 billion. A large percent 
of this business is done in private brands. 


National Tea is one notable exception. 


The American family now spends 25% of its income 
on food. 

From $16 billion in 1939, says Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of America, the food in- 
dustry’s volume has grown to an annual rate of $79 
billion. 

Of some $46 billion of food sold through 400,000 
grocery stores in 1957, the 22,700 super markets are esti- 
mated by different sources (Super Market Merchandising 
and Progressive Grocer) to have done $25 billion and 
$31 billion. 

Super markets have more volume than all department, 
variety and drug stores combined. 

SMM adds that the top 51 super-market chains alone 
sold $16 billion. 

In fact the top 70 together now do more than $12.5 


billion: 


A&P : $4.7 billion 
Safeway 2.1 
Kroger 1.7 
840 million 
National Tea 681 
Food Fair 620 
Winn-Dixie 575 
First National 530 
Colonial 442 
Grand Union 428 


American 


SP OPNeTAWHD 


Three of the four largest retailers are food chains. 
(Sears, Roebuck, No. 2, has $3.7 billion.) The four 
largest food chains—A&P, Safeway, Kroger and Ameri- 


can, says the Wall Street Journal, “not only are the 
largest private-brand promoters, but have the most am- 
bitious expansion plans.” 

The fifth—National Tea—is notable for its emphasis 
on national brands. 


82 


leading 
(including ACF-Wrigley and Jewel Tea) 
“represent two-thirds of private-label volume” in grocery 


t as a group, one authority estimates, the 12 


food chains 


stores. 

Among all these, except National Tea and 
Union, private labels now run to about 10% 
of their total volume—and to 15% of their grocers 
ume, excluding meats and produce. 

And the stronger the chain, the greater the 
brand emphasis: Thus, although Kroger’s “private” 
of total is less than 10%, this rises to a full 10% at 
way, and to an estimated 20 to 25% at A&P. 

In recent years Safeway and Kroger have made news 
by reducing the number of their private labels. But this 
has been primarily to permit more effective concentration. 
Store manager (see separate case histories) and employe 
incentive plans, are based on ability to push private brands 
profitably. 

First National is a vigorous promoter of its Finast 
label. Winn-Dixie 


five years) reports 10% in private brands—but adds: 
: I 


( whose sales vol ime has trebled in 


“We have always featured national brands, and will con 
tinue to stock new items and types as they become nation- 
ally prominent.” 

Colonial, however, says that 256 of its total volume 
is now in private brands. In five years promotion of these 
brands has been stepped up 20°67, while advertising of 
national brands has increased 10%. 

One food publication editor shows that, of the top 10, 
all except National Tea, Food Fair, Winn-Dixie and 
Grand Union are expanding emphasis on private brands. 

Another predicts that private brands—already “increas 
ing sharply’’—will be aided by “price consciousness’’ (in- 
flation), and the recession. 

But a third editor shows that, after 50 years with their 
“own” brands, voluntary wholesale grocers are turning 
toward national brands, to strengthen their independent- 
store customers—and themselves. 

And a fourth points out that, when a chain opens a 
“new” area — such as First National recently on Long 
Island — it must win at least initial customers with 
national brands. 

One big question: If chains can go in for large-scale 
manufacturing for their own brands, why don’t manu- 
facturers—national advertisers—enter retailing? (Gen- 
eral Foods, with some 80 “primary” products, for ex- 
ample, could ‘‘stock” a store!) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


INDEX 


Private Brands Gain Strength 
In Food, Hard and Soft Lines __. 


% Major Supers Get Stronger— 
So Do Their Own Brands .. 


Top 20 Retailers 


1957 1953 =Increase 
sales (in sales(in ‘57 


Rank Chain millions) millions) over ‘53 
1. A&P 4,700 3,989 13% 
2. Sears, Roebuck 3,700 2,982 2I 
. Safeway Stores 2,117 1,752 21 
. Kroger 1,674 1,009 67 
. J.C. Penney = 1,312 1,110 18 
. Montgomery 

Ward 1,073 999 
. American Stores 840 604 
. F.W. Woolworth 824 714 
. National Tea 681 462 
. Allied Stores 635 516 
. Federated D. S. 635 479 
. Food Fair Stores 620 348 
. Winn-Dixie Stores 575 203 
. May Dept. Stores 538 454 
. First Nat'l Stores 530 442 
. R. H. Macy 448 333 
. Colonial Stores 442 234 
. Grand Union 428 202 
. Jewel Tea 414 243 
. W. T. Grant 406 300 


Total in billions $22.2 $17.3 


A precedent for this is being set (see National Tea 
case study) with Weston Biscuit’s control of the Loblaw 
grocery chains in Canada and the U.S. and of National 
Tea in this country... . 

Meanwhile, the question arises—aside from any “re- 
straint of trade” that may be involved: Will the big 
chains develop and promote their own brands so strongly 
that they alienate customers, by restricting their freedom 
of choice? Must customers, for example, take an A&P 
brand—or else? 

And will concentration on private brands—and conse- 
quent inbreeding—curb the big chains’ own expansion? 

Meanwhile, some successful chains of varying sizes 
are proving that real progress can be made with manu- 
facturers’ or national brands. 

In case studies of Thorofare Markets, Pittsburgh 
(1957 sales $91.6 million) and Publix Supermarkets, 
Lakeland, Fla. ($68.9 million), Super Market Mer- 
chandising reveals turnover, or ratio of sales to inventory, 
trom 50 to 100% higher than that of big private-brand 
developers. ‘heir respective rates of 26.3 and 27.5 con- 
trast with 18.8 tor A&P, 17 for First National, around 
14 for Kroger, American and National Tea, and 13.3 for 
Safeway. 
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'Nationals' Hold 75%, 
Of 39 Food Groups—Nielsen .. 


Share of Sales of Six Selected 


Grocery Products In One Eastern City ... 


ene National Brands 
‘Create’ Their Own Growth 


Nationally Advertised Brands; 
Share of Commodity Volume .. 


Wave of Mergers to Speed 
Private Brand Trend 


The Food Chains and Brand Emphasis 


A&P Private Brands 
Near $! Billion Sales .. 


Safeway Sells $200 Million 
In Private Brands Yearly .. 


Despite ‘Brand Name’ Awards 
Kroger Promotes Own Labels 


National Tea Strives to Be 
Largest Food Chain 


27 Regional Food Chains 
Push Joint ‘Topco’ Labels . . 


Voluntaries and Co-ops 
Push Private Brand Trend .. 


National Brands Build 
Thorofare and Publix 


Chains Don't Care 
About National Brands 


Private Frozen Food 
Climb to 20°/, of Total .............. 


‘Tribune’ Panel Shows Private 
Brands Strong in Groceries 


Major rtment and Variety Stores 
Increase Emphasis on Private Brands 


Private Labels Up 
At Buying Offices 


National Brands Maintain 
Dominance in Drug Stores 


Private Branding 
Gains in Whiskey 


Private Brands Are Strong 
ln 'Hard' and ‘Soft’ Lines 
Private Branded Gasoline 

Boosts Share of Market .. 


One Private Branded 
Tire On Every Car 


Private Brand Storage Batteries 
Account for Half of Market 
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‘Nationals’ Hold 75% 
Of 39 Food Groups—Nielsen 


For six years averages of 39 grocery commodity groups 


have remained virtually unchanged, with major advertised 
brands representing three-fourths of group totals, reports 
J. O. Peckham of A. C. Nielsen Co. 
fourth 
Major national brands gained strength during ar 
World War II to 
951, Peckham 
in 1955 but dipped to ¢ in 
are based on Nielsen Food 
1 94 food product classifications in grocery 
the 
however, do not work in A&P.) 
Though Peckham will 
gories covered in his annual Grocery 
America, he mentions to SM a 
and instant coffee, packaged tea and tea 
pack 


mar 


The other one 
includes minor and private-label brands. 

reach a “plateau” of 74.5% 
slightly 


1957 


/. 


shows. ‘These brands rose 
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stores of vari 
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the full list oT 3 


“report” 


not reveal } 


to 
score 
regular 
and wet dog food, 


ready-to-eat cereals, dry 


detergents, toilet household cleaners. 


soap, 
rine, canned fruits and vegetables, toilet tissue, 
foods, shortenings, 


Nielsen 


and packaged desserts. 


‘ontends though other evidence may 


it—that “in the last two years no major grocery chain 
has There’s been 


but a 


gone more heavily into private brands. 


more private labeling ot everything smallet 
private-label share of any total.” 


Also, 


brands”’ are 


Nielsen 


own. 


the recession, 


still holding their 


despite says, premium 


Among various types of grocery stores, it said, only 


three product categories have eloped substantial 


strength under private: labels: 
held a 


and 35% of 


17% 


sales 


1. Private brands for years have steady 


of total “‘regular’’ coffee sales such 
In soluble coffee, 


ot total 


in chains. 
do 8 to 9% 


brands 


- sol ible 


chain p! now 


but in this period coffee 
“business” has multiplied four times. 
) 


Le Next to cofrees 
8 to 9% of all volume in this produ 


inder private 

ategory. 

3. Then come margarines “below 29 cents a nound”’ 

which usually is the minimum price of nationai brands 
Sales leadership stems trom creative vigor in 

products and promotion—and from adequate distribution. 


At last November’s annual GMA 


showed that, among sales leaders 1 


] 
poll 1eés 


Peckham 
product cla 
sifications in 1946, 10 had lost leadership by 1956. Seven 
teen held their lead with strong or modest gains in posi 


ind seven others ‘“‘got by.” these 24, 
thirds had a share of advertising greater 
sales in both 1946 1956. 
On the other hand, Peckham says 
“Only 42% 


have distribution 


tion, 


two 


] 


Among 
] 
and 


brands is too thin: 
advertised brands 


for 80% of food 


store sales. 


ges national-brand 


grocery 


onsumer! 


as color. 


\ r produc 
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Share of Sales of Six Selected Grocery Products In One Eastern City 


total 

(6 products) asparagus 
154,800 5,000 
$58,600 $1,800 


units 
dollars 


national brands 
units 
dollars 


59%, 
45 


49°, 
54 
store brands 
units 
dollars 


12 
18 


42 
36 


other brands 
units 
dollars 


29 9 
37 10 


coffee 


40,700 
$43,100 


37% 


38 


24 
2! 


39 
4| 


baked 
beans 


22,300 
$3,400 


table 
napkins 

21,600 

$3,000 


soft 
drinks 


62,400 
$6,700 


vinegar 


2,800 
$600 


83°, 
83 


79%, 
80 


61%, 
52 


28%, 
30 


13 
12 


12 
10 


4 17 
5 17 


60 
60 


Source: Life and Audits and Surveys Co., Inc. Chart covers entire sales in these products of all 
eight super markets in one eastern city for January—Aprit, 1957. The city was chosen for its prox- 
imity to New York, because it is typical and isolated. The eight super markets include a Grand 
Union doing $2'/2 million, two smeller Acme stores, voluntary and independent stores. Their 
total volume accounts for 75% of the city's sales. The “National Brands" category includes S & W, 
a distributor's brand. Included in the “Other Brands" group is White Rose, another distributor's brand. 
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“4. Consider marketing a premium brand at premium 
price. 


‘5. Don’t let your price differential against low-priced 


competition get too high. 


“6. Match your retail sales effort against your poten 


tial on a store-by-store and county-by-county basis. 
“7. Work more closely with customers so that both of 


you get more out of co-op advertising and/or display 


agreements. 


“8. Constantly reappraise your consumer promotions 


particularly on well-established brands. 


“Q. Intensify your search for more effecti' 
appeals. 


‘10. Maintain a series of local or sectional sa 


possible changes in your marketing program.’ 


Dynamic National Brands 
‘Create’ Their Own Growth 


A table in this 
national brands in 
quarter 1958 as compared with first quarter 
prepared for SM by Market Research Corp. of America 
MRCA’s continuing panel of 6,000 


strength of 
first 


was 


section, on the relative 


various grocery categories in 


1955, 
from findings in 
families. 

Curtis C. Rogers of MRCA points out that 
brands which are gaining ground primarily are 


national 
those 
which have introduced new products or features in this 
period, and which promote them vigorously. 


In contrast, private-brand gains in margarine, for ex- 


ample, Rogers points out, “demand real improvement 
national brands. 


But, by and large, private brands 


are a “commodity” 
and a “me-too” operation: Stores don’t pioneer new types 
ot products or even basic new features. 

If people are fickle about national brands, they are also 
fickle about therefore the i 


brands. 


stores and stores’ private 


Principal reasons why consumers like certain stores 


MRCA finds, are: 


1. Variety and selection—including national brands; 


Price, quality, parking facilities, and new lines of 


products. 


Ninety percent of families on MRCA’s panel buy theit 
The larger the weekly 
Among 
Safe- 


groceries in more than one store. 
food budget, the more a family shops around.) 
Safeway’s customers, only 4% buy exclusively at 
way. Only 2% of A&P’s and Kroger’s customers are 
exclusive. 

Retailers agree that new products increase their total 
Families buying frozen foods, for example, were 
} 


nose 


sales: 
found to have 55° higher grocery purchases than t 


which do not buy these foods. 


“die” in chains’ buying 


But still many new products 
The rea- 


stores. 


committees, and many more fail in the 
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tell MRCA, 


advertising and/or promotion 


sons, retailers 


tion from existing brands or varietie 


Inadequate pretesting, lack ot consume! 
quality, inconvenience of use, and 


high.” 


Reputation and quality, 


howeve1 


+ + lact 
meet he Las 


“the 


adequate advertising—can 


tation value’ has been defined as 


ne to pay Tor one 


] 
consumers are willing | 


brands.”’ 


Reputation also is a 


Nationally Advertised Brands; 
Share of Commodity Volume* 
% of 


Commodity 
Volume 


Product Class 
Starch, Drv 


Canned Spaghetti 
with Meat 85 93 


Frosting Mixes 84 93 
Toilet Soap 88 92 «II 
Cakes Mixes 91 91 
Instant Pudding 84 9| 
Paper Towels 83 9! 
Cold Cereals 9! 90 


Heavy Duty 
Detergents 92 89 


Liquid Detergents, 

Light Duty 90 88 
Dentifrices 75 87 
Toilet Tissue 74 78 
Regular Pudding 79 75 
Spaghetti Sauce 77 74 
Syrup 70 72 
Instant Coffee 88 69 
Frozen Meat Pies 74 65 
62 61 


957, 94%, 6 


oO 
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Canned Pineapple 
Packaged Rice, 
Long Grain 54 53 
Tuna 49 53 
Starch, Liquid 50 49 


Packaged Rice, 
Short Grain 49 49 


Frozen Vegetables 62 47 
Margarine 42 39 
Regular Coffee 32 36 


Frozen Orange 
Concentrate 35 27 4 


* 31 Product classes for which data were available 


** First Quarter Data 


Source: Market 
consumer pane 


Research Corp. of America. base 


difference 


No. of 
Brands 


1955**1958**1955**1958** 


6 
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PRIVATE vs. 
NATIONAL BRANDS 4 


Wave of Mergers to Speed 
Private Brand Trend 


Today’s “third revolution” in grocery-product_retail- 
ing, declares M. M. Zimmerman of Super Market Mer- 
chandising, is a “wave of mergers,”—with larger chains 
gobbling up smaller ones—which has lifted supers to 60% 


+ 
Ji 


all grocery volume. 
(The first two “revolutions,” over a half century. 


the rise of chains and the introduction of self- 


its area,” Zimmerman shows, “a chain is a bigger 
idvertiser than all national advertisers combined. It can 
offer its own brand with the same ‘guarantee’ as a na 
tional advertiser. Close to the consumer, it can—and 
must—stand behind its products.” 

Super markets themselves were launched on national 
brands. Such pioneer supers as Albers replied to chain 
private-brand promotion with newspaper ads “extolling 
the merits of national brands,” he says. But as the supers 
thrived, and the chains adopted these bigger one-stop 


stores, private brands have expanded rapidly in them. 


One study by SA7M, among 98 companies controlling 
1,621 super markets, found that private labels increased 
in the previous five years, and that 77.7% of these com- 
panies planned “more private labels.” 

The chains’ reasons for them were: More profit; fill 
in lines where national brands are not easily available; 
provide lower-cost brands for lower-income families; pro- 
vide continuous, year-round supply; complement national! 
brands, and enable the super market operator to “lure 
customers back to buy the brands that they can find only 
in their stores.” 

But: “Only about 5% felt that private labels draw 
traffic better than national brands. 
still is on the side of national brands.” 


Consumer traffic 


Zimmerman urges national-brand manufacturers: 


“1. To determine the economic justification for yout 
brand vs. the private brand, and 


‘2. What your advertising does for the retailer. 


‘3. To tell the retailer what you are doing to make 
your products better and cheaper, or 

“4. Whatever else you are doing to keep him from 
substituting. 


To prove that national advertising is building his 


“6. That your product — your brand gives him 
greater merchandising flexibility than does his private 


brand, 


“7. That your advertising dollars are building his busi 


ness. 


The Food Chains and Brand Emphasis 


A&P Private Brands 
Near $1 Billion Sales 


In 1929 the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., then 
70 years old, revealed to this reporter that its annual sales 
volume had passed the $1 billion mark. 

In 1959 A&P probably will observe its centennial with 
about $5 billion in volume—and sales of its private brands 
alone at $1 billion. 

With a volume $1 billion bigger than the second re- 
tailer (Sears, Roebuck), and more than twice as large 
as the second grocery chain (Safeway), A&P’s estimated 
$4.7 billion volume for the last fiscal year ranks it below 
only General Motors and Standard Oil (N. J.) as the 
largest “product seller.” 

Its share of the total volume of all 400,000 groceries 
in the country is about 12%. 

Though the big chain is reported to have reduced 
national advertising of its brands by 75% in recent years, 
it continues to spotlight them in local advertising and es 
pecially in the stores. Store managers are urged to push 
them hard. 

Surveys by Supermarket News show that in most in 


stances A&P sells its own brands from 8% to 25% lower 
than national brands. 

Controlled for all 99 years by the family of founder 
John Huntington Hartford, and now headed by president 
Ralph W. Burger, A&P concentrates its “public rela- 
tions” (through Carl Byoir & Associates) on keeping its 
name and activities out of print. 

Available evidence shows, however, that in many 
product categories it is now a major manufacturer. Its 
wholly owned production facilities include 35 bakeries, 
12 coffee-roasting plants, six manufacturing plants, four 
salmon canneries in Alaska, three cheese plants, two milk- 
processing plants, and a creamery. 

A&P ranks with General Foods (Maxwell House, 
etc.) as the largest coffee roaster. It is one of the five 
largest bakers. Some 91% of bread sales in its stores 
are done in its own brand. In fact, in many stores al/ baked 
goods carried are A&XP’s own Jane Parker brand—and 
all candies are A&P’s Worthmore. 

In eggs, salt and sweet butter, grapefruit-orange juice 
blend, canned fish, most frozen fish, most prepared meats 
and delicatessen, nuts and produce, one survey showed, 
there were no competing brands. 

Though large gaps appéar in its store “coverage’— 


between Omaha and Los Angeles, for example A&P 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A&P's BURGER: Largest retailer will 
mark 100th birthday next year with 
estimated $1 billion of $5 billion total 
sales to be done in its own brands. 


Some of them 
coffee, Jane 
Parker baked goods, Ann Page and, where le 
gal, Strathmore Club blended whiskey and Loch Fyne 
Scotch. A&P’s own Denti-Kist toothpaste has been intro- 


Its Bright Sail brand ap- 


regards its labels as ‘‘national’’ brands. 
are Bokar, Red Circle and Eight o’Clock 


produ ts, 


duced in its southern stores. 


pears on aerosol insect killer and various other products. 


A&P labels also sell such growing lines as frozen foods 
mixes and instant coffee. 

A&P private labeling has become a substantial source 
manutacturers, Borden. 


cheese line. 


of revenue for national-brand 


for example, provides its packaged Among 
suppliers of A&P’s Sunnyfield cereals are Kellogg, Gen 
eral Foods and Ralston Purina. 

Only the that 


lished-brand feelings where their little ones are concerned, 


discovery mothers have strong estab- 


kept chain from introducing its own-label baby foods. 
¢ 


A&P operates on a net profit of less than 1% of sales. 


Safeway Sells $200 Million 
In Private Brands Yearly 


Lingan A. Warren had been arbitrary. Among the 
many steps he took in many years as president of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., was an attempt, in many product cate- 


gories, to carry only two lines: one national brand and 
one of Safeway’s own. 

When Robert A. Magowan replaced him two years 
ago national advertisers were pleased to learn that Safe 
way was taking a more “liberal” attitude toward “‘out- 


brands. At 


many of its own labels. 


side” the same time Safeway would scrap 


year of the second 
Supermarket 


exhaustive study this 


billion 


But in an 


largest food chain ($2.1 volume ) 


News notes: 
While many Safeway private labels have been ‘‘merged”’ 
and in canned goods, for example, 40 have been re- 
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SAFEWAY's MAGOWAN adopted 
"liberal’’ policy toward manufactur- 
ers’ brands. But divisions share profits 
from emphasizing company's ‘own.’ 


KROGER's HALL, despite 


Drant 


private-label 


pronhts on th 


some produ t 
‘come dominant: 


} 


foods in 1957, one stud) 
Safeway brands. 
However—along with gre 
more divisional autonomy and 
gers and employees of the 
becon e ‘liberal”’ 


Warren's “pol 


more toward 
booklet 
established la gely 
Coast, six Cent 
Kast. Another d 


dec ontrol. 


t ol 


sales have 
annual level. 
Safeway’'s attitude toward su 
let live.’ 
so well that the divisions will 


And he tells Grocery Manufact 


interested in private-label 


\lagowan tells then 


are only 
us a good profit.” 
; sing allowances. 


[he chain now accepts advert 


division managers give more stress to 
(Whereas, under Warren, all stores carried only Sa 
bread, some managers have added national brand 

As compared with a total $14.9 million in 1‘ 
way’s advertising expenditures in 1957 were $17 
But expenditures for private brands in 


This 


dominantly is for in-store promotion. 


cut from $7.7 to $4.1 million. 
Newspaper 
and ‘TV efforts for private labels are said hay 
reduced five-sixths. 

‘mistake’ 


\Magowan thinks it is a to pit private 


against national brands in mass media. 


national bra 


latter ngure 


brand- 
name awards, tells 35,000 employes 
that ''Kroger-made profits mean more 
business and profit-sharing for us all." 


Mi n 


] 
as. 


Tewa\ 


pre 
radio 
been 


labels 


PRIVATE vs. 
NATIONAL BRAND: 


(Safeway was “sponsored” by the financial house of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
other ventures, also launched Family Circle, now distrib- 
uted in 48 of the 50 largest food chains. And Safeway’s 
Magowan is the son-in-law of the late Charles E. Merrill. 


which, among 


But in the last decade Family Circle's advertising volume 
from private-labelers has declined 50%.) 

The chain’s div use premiums, trading 
stamps and other sales stimulants. “Though Warren once 
threw out Coca-Cola, for insisting on making direct 
deliveries to stores, Magowan encourages such deliveries. 


been replaced by sale 


isions now may 


System-wide promotions have 


What Marketers Say 
The Borden Company. “In the dai: 


istry as a whole, private brands have 


: aime 
rger share of the total market in 
years, but there has been a wide 1 


ong products 
g products. 


> labels in the 


ortant 


am has 
beca ise th - 
drug 
‘re apparentl 


ivate label instar 


Harold W. Comfto Le 


American Rack Merchandisers Institute. 
“Private brands in the field of housewares and 
- related non-food lines distributed 


Service Distributor Members to 


. 9 
> prat tically non-existent. 


L. Bowden DeForest, 
Executive Vice-President 


contests and commodity promotions between and among 
the divisions. 

Divisions share in profits from private brands, which 
are distributed as year-end bonuses. 

In the last two years, while sales rose only about 10, 
trom $1.9 to $2.1 billion, earnings more than doubled, 
trom $13.6 to $30.9 million. In the first 12 


1958, sales rose 5.1% but profits 9.7%. 


weeks ot 


Consolidation of brands has reduced expenses. The 
former three grades of private labels—premium, discount 
and price—have been reduced to a “‘first”’ and a “‘second.’ 
Only the “first” brands bear Safeway’s own insignia. 


[here are fewer markdowns. The chain no longer meets 
“lowest prices of any competitor.”’ 


Qo, Ol 


Non-tood lines 


‘These include health 


Meat and produce last year represented 35.7 
about $750 million of the sales total. 
came to 4% or about $80 million. 
and beauty aids, magazines and books, garden equipment 
housewares, music, notions, stationery, soft goods, toys and 
games. 

Though new stores are 15% smaller, they display 40% 
more items, and are intended to produce at least 15% 
more volume and a higher net profit 


Despite "Brand Name" Awards 
Kroger Promotes Own Labels 


In 1952 Joseph B. Hall, president of ‘The Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, told Grocery Manufacturers of America that 
in this third largest food chain “the high level of national 
You people have campaigned well 


So it is national brands that we stock and 


brands has continued. 
for them. 
promote.”’ 

In 1952, also, Brand Names Foundation cited Kroger 
as the “Brand Name Food Retailer’ of the year. 
Since then this chain’s sales have risen from $1 billion 
to $1.7 billion, and its net profit from $12.1 to $20.6 
million. 

Though “house” or private brands now provide only 
about $150 million volume (or } ot Kroger’s $1.1 
billion grocery sales, excluding meats and produce), these 
brands are now said to produce more than half 
company’s total net income. 

To his 35,000 ‘‘associates”’ (employes ) Joe Hall says: 

“Kroger-Made products mean more business for Kro 
ger and more profit-sharing for all of us.’ 


Kroger’s own brands contribute annually ‘one-fourth 


of the profits that go into our Employe Profit-Sharing 
Plan.” 

“We can sell Kroger-manufactured products at a lowe 
price than national brands of the same quality. ... Na 
tionally advertised brands have a lot more expenses than 
our Manufacturing Division. For example, they have to 


Also Kroger 


“a whole family of products” in one adver- 


hire salesmen to sell their products to us.” 
can promote 
tisement. 
Kroger sent a shopper out to buy two bags of groceries 
from its stores. One bag contained 20 Kroger-brand 


products; the other 20 “identical items—but these were 


national brands.”’ The Kroger brands came to $9.34; 


the national brands to $11.13. 
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tore people are urged to display Kroger brands “along 
side competing brands,” to give the customer “the chance 
to compare prices.” Kroger’s-own should get “good shelf 
space and position’; be rotated regularly to “maintain 
quality and freshness.” Employees should ‘recommend 
Kroger products to our friends.” 

Kroger claims to profit from the manufacturing and 
retailing of its own products. 


Managers of the 1,421 stores in the chain guided by 


/ operating divisions in 21 states—receive salaries of 


$6,000 to $10,000. But bonuses based primarily on 
ability to push private brands can lift their annual 
income as much as 50%. 

By 1960 company sales are expected to pass $2 billion, 
and the share of private-to-total would rise even more. 

In addition to a general factory in Cincinnati, Kroger 
operates 14 bread and cake and two cracker-and-cookie 
bakeries throughout its area; three dairies and an evap- 
orated milk plant; two plants for “regular” and one for 
instant coffee; four for egg processing, and one each for 
peanut processing and cheese. 


ne not-too-recent count showed Kroger ful 


325 million pounds of its “own” food annually. 


‘bread”’ products, 


sandwich spread, mayonnaise, salad dressing, pork and 


The foods include a wide variety of 


beans, chili, sausage products, candy, preserves, gelatin, 
milk produ ts, tea, pudding, olives, spi es, extracts. 
Item: Some 200,000 pounds of vac packed coffee daily.) 

Kroger labels, but does not make, such foods as canned 
fruits and vegetables, frozen vegetables and ‘“‘a limited 
amount” of cereals. 

General cornflakes 
Quaker “‘its’”’ oats, Hi-Grade its luncheon meats, and Del 


Monte and Libby “Kroger’s’”’ canned fruits and vege- 


Foods makes Kroger’s “own” 


tables. 

New facilities opened in 1957 included fewer but 
larger stores—which alone increased annual sales poten- 
tial by $145.8 million; six new distribution centers, from 
Grand Rapids to Shreveport, and enlargement of four 
others. This year new bakeries are being opened in four 
cities, and facilities of egg-grading plants are being en 
larged. One hundred new stores and 30 major remodel- 
ngs are scheduled for 1958. 

In 1959 headquarters will be moved to a new 25-story 
Kroger building in Cincinnati (owned by Milner Enter 
prises of Jackson, Miss.). 

Kroger Co. has “manufactured” throughout its 7 

‘ars. Founder Barney Kroger’s mother made sauerkraut 
and pickles for him to sell in his little Ohio riverfront 
store. Kroger is said to have been the first retailer to 
operate bakeries. Among other “firsts” were introduc- 
tion of meat in grocery stores, and newspaper advertising. 

In 26 years the chain claims that its Kroger Food 

25 “scientists’) ‘“‘de- 


One de- 


Sut when 


Foundation (which now employs 
veloped or improved 84 Kroger food products.” 
velopment was a Tenderay process for beef. 
pinned down on other “creations,” Kroger people can 
only remember a method for keeping marshmallows from 
melting in warm weather. 

The company’s private brands spread even faster. 


When Joe Hall took over, after World War II, the 
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name 


Kroget pained 


An ong other 


] 
und 


eT 
was the 
* into super 


< » 
overtime ft ‘ up. Poli 


Fewer 


Expansion 


both by b i ainy 
4. Keeping 


stamps pri 


featured at 
are advertised 
few weeks... 

“Our preset is that the shopping 


gside the sul 


ialty ores operating alor 


ae 
a better proposition ood store 


ed number of 
this is subje t to 
Twenty percent of Kroge rs stores are now 


centers—in contrast with “almost none’ five 


Albert E. Rain, general merchandising 


that, among major super groups, Kroger pioneer« 

rving health and beauty products. Because 

preference,” these are national brands.) In 

vears it has added soft goods, go irden s ippl es, housewares. 
It does not yet carry products which re 

service, and possibly time-payments. 

single item is a $9.98 doll. 

Manufacturers with new 
divisions. There if a prod ict 
tion is: “What will you do to 

Rain expects that, at Kroge 
vate brands will continue to grow 
areas of extreme unemployment. 
pennies will favor private brands.’ 

Each of Kroger’s divisions runs its own promotions. 
Such decisions in fact are made even down to the stor 
level. While the stores do not give private brands better 
position, executives admit that, when a Kroger brand “has 
drawing power equal to that of either one of two national 
brands, our brand is placed in the center.” 

Kroger now spends $14 million annually for advertis 
ing and promotion. Of this, $8.5 million goes to news 
papers, $1.4 million to TV, $937,000 to radio. The re 
maining $3 million covers mats, handbills, special pro 
motions (a Highway Patrol tie-up, for example) and 
civic and social work (Boy and Girl Scouts, agricultural 
relations, etc.) in each of the 1,000 communities of the 


Midwest and South in which Kroger operates. 


PRIVATE vs. 
NATIONAL BRANDS 


National Tea Strives to Be 
Largest Food Chain 


National Tea Co., Chicago, intends to become “the 
largest food chain.” 

“We're now passing American,” says Val S. Bauman, 
vice-president for national advertising and merchandising, 
“and we've set our sights on Kroger.” 

Latest sales figures show National ranking fifth among 
grocery chains, with $681 million—a full $159 million 
behind American Stores, Philadelphia, fourth, and with 
only about 40% of the $1.674 billion volume of Kroger 
Co., Cincinnati, third. 

Further up in the sales stratosphere are Safeway, Oak- 
land, and A&P, New York 


times and seven times National’s 1957 volume. 


respectively with three 


But in the 13 vears of the current regime headed by 
Harley V. McNamara sales of 59-year-old National have 
multiplied seven times. Called in financial quarters ‘‘the 
most acquisition-minded of the large food chains,” Na- 
tional now has 903 stores in 19 states, from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico and from Ohio to Colorado—and 
expects 950 by this year’s end. 

Owned by 2.1 million stockholders, it is controlled 
today by a “biscuit company.” Thirty-four percent of 
National Tea common is held by Loblaw Companies, 
Ltd., of Canada, which in turn is controlled by the Cana- 
dian holding company, George Weston, Ltd. Five of 
National Tea’s nine directors represent the Canadian 
combine. 

Loblaw Groceterias Co., Ontario, now has annual 
sales of about $300 million (second only to Dominion 
grocery stores in that country.) Loblaw’s, Inc., in east 
ern U.S. sells about $250 million. 


Loblaws with National Tea would form a chain with 


Merger of the two 


present annual volume of $1.3 billion. 
Meanwhile, in addition to acquiring existing stores, 


National is busy opening new ones. These run from 
12,000 to 18,000 square feet and carry 4,500 to 5,000 
items. 

National emphasizes: 

1. National brands; 

Vigorous promotion—with manufacturers ; 
Flexibility of policies; 

Decentralized control, and 

Continuous expansion. 

In 1957 only 2% of total volume was sold under pri 
vate labels; 980 was national-brand, local-brand and 
non-brand items. 

In the last five years national brands have expanded at 
a rate of 10%, and private brands 1%, annually. 


90 


National brands added and developed in this period 
include flour mixes, prepared foods, frozen foods, deter- 
gents, and coftees. Among private-brand additions are 
sundries, preserves, peanut butter, bread, beverages. 

Since 1952 National has increased advertising of na- 
tional brands by 50%. 
times since 1945, advertising multiplied nearly 15 times 


While sales were expanding seven 


from $553,000 to $7.9 million. Of this total $5.5 mil- 
lion went to newspapers, $1.1 million to radio and TV; 
$686,000 circulars and direct mail; $366,000 displays, 
and the balance to “miscellaneous,” including contest 
awards, etc. All 12 branches, except Milwaukee, now use 
trading stamps. 

On promotions of national brands, National ‘lea works 
closely with manufacturers and their advertising agencies 

even helping to design display material. Val Bauman 
describes a recent “Jet Age” sale of Heinz products as 
“the most successful’”’ National has yet conducted. Sim- 
lar promotions continually are being launched with many 
others—a total of 52 promotions a year. “In each of out 
12 areas we're probably the largest customer of such ad- 
vertisers as Heinz, Stokely and Del Monte. 

“Merchandising national brands,’ Bauman emphasizes, 
helps National Tea to “make hay out of the grass that 
grows under competition’s feet. 

“We are big enough to have our own private labels, 
and smart enough to know how to make and control them. 
We have, for instance, our own laboratory.” 

( National makes its own-label coffee, tea, pepper, salad 
dressing, peanut butter, olives, preserves, vinegar, syrup, 
jellies, soft drinks and detergents; operates five bakeries 
and three meat packing plants. Combined volume of all 
these, however, comes to about $44 million—actually 6% 
of its sales total. In addition some products are packed 
by outside plants for its labels.) 

“But we're also big and smart enough to know,” Bau- 
man adds, “that nationally advertised, well-known brands 
offer far more advantages to us.” 


He lists six advantages: 


“1. Controlled quality ; 


NATIONAL TEA'S McNAMARA in- 
tends to establish "the largest food 
chain" on nationally-advertised prod- 
ucts and work with manufacturers. 
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. Greater uniformity (‘same product in every jar }; 


Faster turnover; (‘Private labels are a duplica- 
tion of inventory, because no chain can live without 
national brands.’ ) 


“4. Better values which bring greater sales ; 


“5. Measurable low price for better comparison of 
values; (If the manufacturer can offer a nationally known 
item lower than competition, he has a measure of low 
price. ) 


“6. Greater satisfaction for continued consumer con- 
fidence.” 


Sut all this depends, Bauman shows, on strong co- 
operative advertising and merchandising: ‘For every na 
tional campaign that has succeeded without cooperative 
activity at point-of-sale, dozens have failed without it.” 

National’s “unwritten policy to the manufacturer is 
to guarantee results—refunding your money if not satis- 
fied.” 

The national advertiser’s job is to tell: “1. what his 
product is; 2. how to use it, and 3. why the consumer 
should buy it.” 

To these the retailer adds: ‘4. where to buy it, and 
5. what to pay for it.” 

Because the average National store handles 5,000 items 
and has only 10 to 15 display positions, it can display 
only about 10% of items in a year. But point-of-purchase 
material can often help to get extra spots. Here Bauman 
mentions spectacular—often animated—material, such as 
store-wide display trims, window posters and exterior 
banners, to create “excitement.” He also suggests sam- 
pling, store demonstrations and ‘sampling demonstra- 
tions,” and related-item selling. 

Each of 5,000 items must be price-stamped. ‘Suppliers’ 
retail salesmen,”’ he says, “can help us build displays and 
price the merchandise.” 

In some product categories large retailers are forced 
into private labels by the weakness of ‘‘national’’ brands. 

Harley McNamara told National Preservers Associa- 
tion that the average branch of this chain sells 15 to 20 
sizes and kinds of jellies, and 35 to 40 of preserves. 

Though National Tea averages 1% Jess gross profit 
on its own brands of these products than on manufactur- 
ers’ lines, it must carry them: “We retailers don’t want 
to be in manufacturing. Many times we are forced into 
it on a competitive basis with the guy next door. ... Re- 
tailers will be happy to see you take over the manufactur- 
ing business to supply their stores.” 

The predecessor regime had “relied so much on private 
labels,” Bauman points out, “that they lost their buying 
record with national-brand manufacturers.”’ In 12 years 
National dropped more than 100 private-label items,” 
McNamara shows, “and has added only a few—for defi- 
nite reason and/or demand.” 

National claims to be the first large food chain to give 
each of its 12 branch units “complete autonomy in mak- 
ing decisions at the local level.” “The branches work out 
their own sales and advertising programs for every week 
of the year, and national-brand manufacturers work di- 
rectly with them. Each branch is called a “fully func- 
tioned distribution center.” 

This chain believes it is ‘not vulnerable to recession. 
Our leases are flexible. We can pick up and go. We're 
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modern and economy- and volume-minded. Our total 
Nation il 


does some pioneering—such as recent ventures, 1n 


ventory turns over 13 to 14 times a year. 


stores, into catalog offices, with Alden’s mail-order 
pany, and with banking facilities. 

But it is still predominantly a food operat 
Namara shows that non-foods “don’t turn 
He believes “their potentials are overrated 
prefers smaller to larger shopping centers 
“true food customers.” In foods the goal is 
service.” 

National has progressed against much larger advet 
saries. Its main competitors have been A&P and Kroger. 
(In some markets, such as Indianapolis, National has 
come out first in sales.) Now it is invading Safeway’ 
Rocky Mountain territory. 

Despite a slight decline for the Detroit brancl 


others advanced sufhic iently to put the first fou n onths 


of 1958 22.5% ahead of sales of the parallel period 


1957. This is an annual rate of $831 million. Th 
part of it stems trom acquisitions 128 uni 
alone—existing stores also are expanding 
the help of national brands. 

Even without a merger with the Loblaw ch 
McNamara expects National Tea to be a $1-b 


ness by 196( ), 


27 Regional Food Chains 
Push Joint "Topco’ Labels 


Twenty-seven non-competing regional grocery chains 
from the Atlantic Coast to Texas and Oregon have 
joined Topco Associates, Inc., Chicago, “the Food Club 
Family,” to stock and promote identical private labels. 

With combined sales of $1.3 billion the 27 call them 
selves the “fourth largest grocery chain group’’—afte1 
A&P, Safeway and Kroger. 

Topco was formed in 1948, to give the “consumer 
a broader choice and better values than with only 
nationally-advertised brands.’’ Compared with ‘‘national 
brand leaders,”’ Topco prices are claimed to be primarily 
five cents lower in groceries, and two cents and more 
lower in canned fruits, vegetables, frozen foods. 

The group “cuts costs of distribution through volume 
shipments direct from processing plant to stores,’’ and 
because it has “no expensive sales and promotion forces.” 

However, it seeks a “balance between nationally ad 
vertised and the Food Club Family of brands: We recog 
nize that national brands, with their powerful promotion, 
have helped to bring the customer into our stores.” 

But “our own Food Club Family helps to bring het 
back to us.” 

Started with canned goods, and then frozen foods, 
Topco now supplies members with 600 different products. 
Participating chains are now said to do 10% of thei 
total volume—or a combined $130 million—in its brands. 
“If they bought all of them,” an executive says, “Topco 
would represent 28% of their total”—or $364 million. 

Topco offers both “top quality” and “low - priced” 
labels. 

The five top quality brands are: Food Club for various 
grocery and dairy items; Top Frost for a full line of 
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rozen juices, its, vegetables, fish, poultry, etc.; Melo- 


Sweet candy, gum, nuts, etc.; Babysoft paper products. 
Newest quality line is Topco itself, now in synthetic de- 
tergents and “later to include other household items.” 

The six low-priced brands are: Gaylord groceries, in- 
cluding coffee; Dartmouth frozen foods; Top Spred mar- 
garine; Elna “low-priced, high-volume groceries”; Bo- 
Peep paper products, and Dog Club dog food. 

Under Harry B. McHugh, general manager, Topco 
has a research staff and laboratories in both Chicago and 
San Francisco; permanent buyers in Philadelphia and 
Portland, Ore., and on the present staff of 70 people, 
several traveling buyers. 

Member chains get a stock interest and pay an annual 
service charge in proportion to their sales. Funds from 
preferred stock sales are invested in such items as pack- 
aging and green coffee. 

Total cost of Topco service and promotion is 1% of 
sales. 


National Brands Keep 


Small Chain In Fight 


Joseph Mott of Hartford has a six-store chain battling 
First National, AXP and Grand Union, in that order- 
and doing it nicely on national brands. 

Mott’s Super Markets also stock a local distributor’s 
brand, Mott tells SM. But promotions predominantly are 
on the “nationals.” 


‘Two reasons are: 

1. Customer satisfaction: “If she can’t find what she 
wants in a self-service store, the manager won’t know 
about it. She simply won’t shop there any more.”’ 

Population shifts: With consumers on the move, 
to Hartford and many other places, they “insist on buy- 
ing brands with which they are familiar.” 

Mott strongly promotes Del Monte, Libby and Camp- 
bell. 

He singled out a Jell-O display as “sensational”: This 
is a huge cylinder standing vertically on a huge saucer. 
Packs are dumped into the top and spill out into the 
saucer. As customers pick up their packs the display re- 
fills automatically. 

The national-brand policy of this and other small chains 
in the Hartford area, Mott believes, has forced the big 
chains to curb their private-label promotion. The only 
reason he stocks local private labels is that he gave up his 
warehouse and buys from a local wholesaler—buying also 
the wholesaler’s labels in order to get volume. 

Still he, and other retailers, have gripes about the na- 
tional branders: 

Often they raise wholesale prices 15 cents a dozen 
while, to remain competitive, retailers can raise only 12 
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cents. Conversely, when wholesale price reductions are 
10 cents, retailers are forced to reduce 12 cents. (Gen- 
eral Foods, since reformed, used to be “particularly guilty” 
in this. ) 

Kraft, and to some extent Heinz, set prices on tonnage, 
thus giving the big chains a strong advantage. 

National marketers fail to realize that today’s super 
market is getting bigger, and wants bigger displays. 

Mott thinks national marketers should ask retailers to 
sit in on policy committee meetings to discuss products, 
packaging and promotion—and should test products and 
sales aids before going all out with them. 


Voluntaries and Co-ops 
Push Private Brand Trend 


Voluntary and co-operative chains—the largest volume 
type of food retailer and the fastest growing—are in- 
creasing their emphasis on controlled brands. 

These groups accounted for 44% of the national gro 
cery bill of $46 billion last year, compared with 37°% for 
unaffiliated chains and 19% for independents. 

Their 449% share of market compares with 359% in 

1952, when they ranked a shade behind the chains. 
10 years, while the industry increased its volume 72%, 
the voluntaries doubled theirs and the co-ops boosted theirs 
262%, while the chains went up 83%, all figures accord- 
ing to Progressive Grocer. 

(Voluntary chains are groups of independent stores 
taken under the wing of a wholesaler who services them 
with promotional aids, remodeling assistance, group buy- 
ing for fixtures, in return for a set minimum of sales. In 
co-op groups, the distributor is owned by the member 
stores and performs much the same services. Both types 
of chains are often grouped into national or regional net- 
works, whose parent ofice—owned by the co-ops are sup- 
ported by the voluntaries—provides group services like 
negotiating with manufacturers for group label merchan- 
dise. 

Growth of the voluntaries and co-ops came after the 
surge of the giant chains, when unafhliated grocers found 
that the only way to compete with the chains was to utilize 
the same large-volume buying advantages. 

The giant chains have the facilities to make the most 
of private brands and are doing the biggest job. Next in 
individual purchasing power come the groups of affliated 
grocers (the largest group, Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 
says its member stores do a combined volume of $2 billion 
which tops all the chains except A&P and Safeway: ) 


National brands mean more in hard 
lines, because heavy tooling costs dis- 
courage competitors. ...In soft lines all 
you need is needle and thread — and 
preferably an idea. 
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Grocery Wholesalers Turn 
Toward National Brands 


After a half-century of developing and pro- 
moting private brands through their “families” 
of independent stores, wholesale grocers are 
seeking to meet chain and super-market com- 
petition by emphasizing national brands, one 
food editor shows. 

Among such “national brand wholesalers” he 
cites Fleming of Topeka and Super-Valu of 
Minneapolis—each with $125 million annual 
volume—and Certified Grocers, Los Angeles. 

He also believes that independent stores 
which offer service and concentrate on grocer- 
ies are on the way back. 

Meanwhile, some wholesalers—such as Suss- 
man & Wormser, San Francisco (S&W foods) 
and Seeman Brothers, New York (White Rose) 
—have themselves become substantial national 
advertisers. 


Advantages of group operation and private brands of 
the chains and afhliated stores have chipped away at in 
dependents’ volume from 29% of total in 1952 to 19% 
last year. 

This is what the major groups of afhliated stores 


are doing: 


* Independent Grocers’ Alliance of America, the top 
affliated group whose 69 wholesalers have 5,000 volun- 
tary member stores doing a combined volume of over $2 
billion, reports private label business went up from 15% 


of total to 30% in the last five years. 


* Clover Farm Stores Corp., a co-op of 3,000 retailers, 
increased group label volume in its Clover Farm, Food- 
land and other labels from 19% to 27% in five years. 

* Eastern Division of National Retailer-Owned Gro- 
cers, whose buying activities are almost entirely in group 
brands, says business is up 20% at wholesale in the first 
four months of the year. 


* Pacific Mercantile Co., western wing of N.R.O.G., 
which handles only private brands, also reports business 
increasing. Norman H. Karel, manager, says private 
brand activity for his office is not as great as elsewhere 
in the country. Reason: The giant chains do not domi- 
nate the West Coast and consumers are not as accustomed 
to private labels as elsewhere. 


* Plee-Zing, Inc., also reports increased business in 
its 3,000 private-labeled products; increases in private 
brand margarine, shortening and paper products are de- 
scribed as “dramatic.” 

* U.B.C. Distributors, which does all its volume in 
2,500 private-branded products, increased volume 10% 
last year. 

* Only one of the groups contacted reported private 
brand volume steady. Red & White Corp., 37-year-old 
founder of the voluntary movement with 119 wholesalers 
whose 5,000 member stores had a $1 billion volume last 
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year, says private brand volume is at a steady 

of total. Reasons: Consumer franchise lost during the 
war shortages, when its suppliers brought out their own 
the advent of 


self-service with impulse buying has found consumer 


labels, has not vet been fully regained ; 


choosing national brands. Red & White is battl 
latter problem by giving private-brand produ 
display on eye levels and gondola ends. 

The majority of the groups are not only increasing 
private-brand share of sales but adding private-branded 
lines. Most diversified line is probably that of Plee-Zing 
whose 3,000 private-brand products include household 
products, drugs and notions. I.G.A. has gone into meats, 
dairy products and frozen foods. The Eastern division of 
N.R.O.G. and Red & White are considering frozen foods 
Clover Farms says it’s investigating a number of lines. 

Red & White stocks labels for 5,000 items for its whole 
salers. The headquarters also authorizes manufacturers 
to produce coffee cans, corn flake cartons, gelatin dessert 
cartons and flour bags for its controlled brands. 

But all the groups confine their private-label acti 
to large turnover items and to products where 
brands are not entrenched. Pacific, 
bring out cake mixes because of the intense competition 
here. And Red & White’s President-Treasurer-General 
Manager Herbert T. Webb, says ‘““We are not pioneers.” 

Manager Jerry Young says the eastern division of 
N.R.O.G. has a $100,000 label inventory; he claims th 
Shurfine label is known in 43 states. Reasons for the in 
creased interest in private labels, according to Young: 
Distributors are forced to stock them because national 
brand manufacturers have increased advertising and feel 
their products will sell without adequately compensating 


the distributors to sell them. “Then, manufacturers are 


agreeing upon promotions with retailers themselves 
the distributor is forced to supply the store at 
determined price. Finally, says Young, consumer con 
fidence in stores, and their labels, is at an all-time high. 

Young reports he selects small suppliers whose own 
brand is not overly important. This group, too, found its 
suppliers more eager to promote their own lines during 
the World War II shortage. It has more than one sup 
plier for each product at one time, saving transportation 
costs, preventing shortages and buying better, as do most 
of the groups. Far easier now to buy private brands bet- 
ter, says U.B.C.’s Simon. The recession has made sup- 
pliers like Del Monte and Hunt eager to court a market 
they once ignored. 
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PRIVATE vs. 
NATIONAL BRANDS 


National Brands Build 
Thorofare and Publix 


Two decades ago Louis B. (Bree) Smith “inherited 
11 million private labels, all ready to be pasted on any 
products the company might buy,” reports Super Market 
Merchandising. “But Bree Smith paid a truckman $50 to 
cart the labels to the city dump.” 

Since then Thorofare Markets’ policy has been to “stock 


every national brand item that will sell in turnover quan- 
tity,” Smith explains. ‘This includes all local favorites 
as well.” 

Instead of being “dictated” to buy competitors’ private 
labels, Thorofare “fights back with national brands.”’ 


With 5,516 brands or items it aims to sell $4 a square 
foot each week. Smith finds manufacturers’ cooperation 
“unlimited”: Their crack salesmen are all for hire. 

“Chains talk volume, but often pack eye-dropper doses, 
just to have a private label. We compete with four big 
chains who are among the heaviest private labelers. With 
brands we have taken over $90 million from someone.” 

° , , 

In 12 years sales of Publix Supermarkets have mul- 
tiplied nearly 20 times. G. W. Jenkins, president, calls 
national brands a “medium of exchange: People know 
how to evaluate them.” 

Publix tried private labeling on two lines—shortening 
and coffee—but then figured they would “‘cost more than 
they are worth. We're in business to give the public what 
it wants.” 

National - brand manufacturers, Jenkins points out, 
“help us to move out the merchandise faster than we can 
do it ourselves, using our own advertising and promo- 
tion. .. . By taking advantage of all their lines and pro- 
motions, I can operate better. . . . I don’t have to tie 
up so much capital in inventory. 

“We treat the suppliers the same way we treat our cus- 
tomers. We aim to deal only with the reputable ones 
and make them our permanent friends.”’ 

Annually, at Lakeland, Fla., Publix holds a barbecue for 
suppliers. They come from as far away as Los Angeles, 
Chicago and New York to attend. 


Chains Don't Care About National Brands 


Some surveys show that 72% of buying decisions are 
made in the store. 

National-brand promoters exist on what Coca-Cola calls 
“optimum availability” in a lot of high-traffic emporia. 

Many of them are still shocked to learn, as a consultant 


to one large super-market group tells SM, that “national 
brands by themselves are of little concern to the operator. 
He does have a conviction (particularly when he is not a 
large chain) that national brands provide him with a 
defensive tool. 

“The fact is that, since Charles Coolidge Parlin some 
40 years ago invented the concept of national brands to 
sell Curtis Publishing Co., everything has changed except 
the thinking of the producers of national brands. The 
customer has changed, the nature of the competition has 
changed and the retailer has changed. 

“The manufacturer still believes that national brands 
should be mentioned only in a tone of reverence—that 
he is doing the retailer a favor in providing them. 

“But when he talks about dollars he talks about vol- 
ume. So he concentrates on the big chains, which are in 
fact his basic enemy.” 

“Official” spokesmen of the rank-and-file of the super- 
market industry is Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
which embraces 737 companies with combined volume of 
about $10 billion. Not members are the biggest five, and 
some others. 

SMI has said that “the national brand is the mainstay 
of the business.” And SMI’s Don Parsons adds: “If 
there is a showdown between profit margin and cus- 
tomer preference, the operator lets customer preference 
dictate his choice.” 
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But gradually, among these chains, the door has opened 
for private brands: 


1. To meet other-chain competitors, it is shown, 
“every” retailer with $3 million and more volume has 
’ — rr 
long had his own coftee. 


2. Then dairy and bakery items were private-branded. 


3. Then came products (such as bluing) which cost a 
lot to ship, and to which liquids can be added or mixing 
done closer to point of sale. 


4. And then, about 1952, when the food price index 
reached a new peak, many middle-size chains sought to 
keep their customers with private-brand jellies, jams, pea- 
nut butter, etc. (Trading stamps started their comeback 
at that time.) 


The door widened, SMI people say, in these and 
other product categories where “manufacturers hadn’t 
sold national advertising and really built /ocal response.” 
(The new private brands almost always were cheaper, 
they point out, and often were ‘‘superior.’’ ) 

Related to the failure to localize advertising, it is 
shown, are the facts that many manufacturers either do 
not use business paper advertising at all, to tell retailers of 
their plans, or, when they do, they merely boast of “bil- 
lions of impressions” across three million square miles of 
the U.S., without bringing them down to cases in Keokuk 
or Kankakee. 

Some advertisers who earn retailers’ praise, however, 
are Cott’s beverages, Gerber baby foods and—for building 
demand before distribution and then maintaining it— 
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"Private" Frozen Foods 
Climb to 20% of Total 

Since 1953 sales of private brands have 
risen from 12% to 20% of the total expand- 
ing volume of frozen foods, reports Quick 
Frozen Foods. The annual volume of these 
products, at retail, is now estimated at $2.3 
billion. 

In fruits, vegetables and juice, this publi- 
cation says, the “private” share is now 35%. 
Currently becoming big-volume items under 
private labels are fish sticks, meat pies and 
fruit pies. Several of SM’s informants point 
to rapid private-label progress in frozen fish 
of various types. 


Private brands have gained entry largely 


because few “frozen” brands are known na- 
tionally, and none is distributed nationally. 
Packers are willing to cooperate with both 
large and small customers. 

Coastal Foods Co. of Cambridge, Md., 
for example, packs a Kentucky Colonel brand 
for any store that wants a private label but 
cannot buy in sufficient depth to warrant 
printing its own label. The packer stores and 
ships in small lots as needed. 

Most: packers in fact will “spread” ship- 
ments, and even protect the retailer against 
price changes. 

Seabrook Farms packs its own brand—as 
well as private brands and lines for Birds Eye 
and other major marketers. 

On the other hand, certain major chains, 
such as First National, do their own freezing. 

One national brand (reportedly Libby) is 
said to have suffered a 45% decline in frozen 
food sales in the last five years. 


Lestoil detergent. Cott’s tells retailers: “Our job is adver- 
tising; yours is selling. How can we make them both 
work together ?” 

C. H. Armstrong of Kroger alters this a bit: Manu- 
facturers should spend less time presenting national cam- 
paigns and more in “helping us to do the job at point of 
sale. . . . If there are profits in a promotion for us, there 
will be sales volume for you.” 

The new regime of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., under ex- 
Colgate executive Marshall Lachner, has won some praise 
from retailers. Lachner and his top executives this year 
made a ten-week tour of headquarters of every major 
grocery chain—and were able to put as many as seven 
Babbitt products on one company’s shelves. 

No brand is ever sufficiently “established.” Despite the 
growth in number of products carried by supers, older 
brands, every day, are being pushed aside by newer ones. 
A McCall's study shows that in two years eight super- 
market companies added an average of 4,292 items and 
discontinued 3,725. 
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On the other hand, among many thousands of items 
considered by buyers of one of them in 16 months, only 
1,433 reached the merchandising committee. Of the 1,433, 
26% were accepted—and 5% more accepted on a test 
or partial basis. 

Not only established, but a lot of other words which 
advertisers use have been made suspect. Dr. Ernest Dich- 
ter says “Popular brands now mean chain labels.’’ As for 
loyalty: Prof. Ross M. Cunningham of M.I.T. finds 
“dual brand loyalties higher than single’—notably in 
coffee and toilet soaps; that, over a three-year period 
consumers were more loyal to A&P private brands than 
to national brands; but that the more of a type of product 
people buy the more loyal they become to a single brand. 

Many manufacturers stretch their advertising too thin. 
One tries to develop demand for 100 products with a 
$5 million budget. Conversely, many smaller manufa 
turers—salmon packers, for example—see the wisdom of 
pooling their resources behind a single brand. 

Rudolph L. Truenfels of National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association suggests double branding—with 
manufacturer’s and retailer’s (or wholesaler’s) brand both 
on the same label. He would have the package say: 
“Packed by Jones Corp. to specifications of Smith Super- 
markets.” 

It might be simpler and more effective to say: 


Borden-A&P Cheese 


‘Tribune’ Panel Shows Private 
Brands Strong in Groceries 


The largest grocery chains in Chicago—A&P and 
Jewel—‘“have made house brands a major part of their 
approach,” says Pierre D. Martineau, director of research 
and marketing of the Chicago Tribune. 

The Tribune's bimonthly report from a panel of 500 
families reveals, however, that in “regular” coffee in the 
last five years preference for A&P’s private brands among 
its customers declined from 89% to 83%—as did Jewel’s 
from 41% to 36%. 

A&P’s share of total regular-coffee market dropped in 
this period from 21% to 16%. 

On the other hand, National Tea’s own-brand regular- 
coffee preference expanded from 17 to 36% and Kroger’s 
from 21 to 28%. 

Though these four chains have only 4% of the food 
stores in the Chicago area, they do 65% of the total 
food sales there. 

“Among all 12,000 grocery outlets in the area,” 
Martineau points out, “A&P brands stood: 

“First in canned corn and canned luncheon meat; 

“Almost tied for first in white bread ; 

“Second in coffee, tea, cottage cheese, rice, sausage, 
ham, frankfurters, and bacon; 

“Third in butter, and in frozen foods; 

“Fourth in flour and margarine; 

“Fifth in catsup.” 

“Jewel,” Martineau adds, “is strong in frozen foods 
and canned goods, and is first in many items, such as 
butter.” 
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3 ~ PRIVATE vs. 


: NATIONAL BRANDS 


['ribune people were surprised to learn that in meats 
\&P i 66 nond ]] \; — Cun f : } 
ANE can “outsell Armour and Swift, and in some months 

ional Fi, ae a 
outsell Birds Eye in frozen orange juice. 
In white bread, as compared with four years ago, the 
ire of the total volume of each chain in its own brands 
was: 
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1954 1958 
A&P 86.7°/, 89.0°%, 
Jewel 47.4 64.5 
National 72.4 78.5 
Kroger 85.3 68.0 


In this period only Kroger’s private brand of white 
bread declined in share of company total in Chicago. 

Martineau believes that “house brands have increased 
in strength, not only with the larger chains, but with the 
well organized independent groups and regional grocery 
chains.” 

Writing in Food Business he emphasized to national 
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rtisers the importance of follow-through: 
“Advertising purists scoff at chain ads as a welter of 
prices and black ink. But such advertising moves the 
merchandise. Chain advertising is intensely local. It has 
saturation coverage in any market, and it has action 
qualities that say, ‘Buy—and Buy Now!’ 

“The manufacturer must achieve for his brand 
personality and character which the chains have built 
their stores and transferred directly to their house brands.” 


Tabasco Ranks High 
in User Loyalty! 
The only products which, of themselves, can 
maintain high user loyalty, one research or- 
ganization shows, are: 


1. Specialties with rare or unusual formulas 
and ingredients which competitors can’t—or 
won’t bother to try to—duplicate; 


2. Products with exclusive-and-wanted, pat- 
ented features which provide 17 years of 
protection. 

Food items with the most consistently loyal 
(though relatively small) followings are said 
to be Tabasco sauce and Underwood’s deviled 
ham. 


For foods and beverages there’s Angostura 
bitters —the mystical formula of which is 
Known by only three living men. 

Everyone else has to develop and hold his 
markets on continuous progress—in product 
and promotion. 


Private Brands Popular 
In Many ‘CCA’ Markets 


Though private grocery brands rarely emerged first in 
anv of the 23 markets covered by newspapers in their 1957 
Consolidated Consumer Analysis (an exception was 
Kroger’s leadership in frozen orange juice in its “native” 
Cincinnati) these super-market brands were second or 
third in many of them. 

A&P’s brands, for example, were ranked second among 
all brands of instant coffee and packaged bacon in New- 
ark; third in regular coffee in Chicago; second in liquid 
laundry starch and third in regular flour in Milwaukee, 
and third in canned tuna in Portland, Me. 

In frozen vegetables, in Chicago, Jewel scored second. 

The 23 CCA markets include few in the East where 
A&P is strongest. 


Supers Sell $925 Million 
In Health and Beauty Items 


Non-foods and non-groceries are estimated to have 
amounted to 7% of combined sales of all 22,700 super 
markets in 1957. 

Redbook finds that the $925-million volume done by 
supers in health and beauty products in 1957 was 60% 
of the entire volume of these products. 

And McCall's shows that, while 48.4% of families 
still prefer to buy toiletries in drug stores, 41.3% now 
prefer to get them—because of the convenience of one-stop 
shopping—in super markets. 

But by a nearly three-to-one ratio families still want 
to buy packaged medicines in drug stores. 

In some 17 types of “drug store” products, the Nielsen 
Drug Index finds that supers now have a greater share of 
sales totals than do drug stores. (These products have 
made greatest progress in supers in the Southeast, South- 
west and West Coast.) 

Supers like “‘drugs,’’ Nielsen points out, because they 
provide higher markup than foods, require little space, 


handisers. 


and are served painlessly by rack mer¢ 

These merchandisers, it is explained, will stock only 
products that rank among the first three in demand: 
“They're concerned only with the rea/ advertisers.” 

Among other lines which they handle in supers are 
soft goods (hosiery, brassieres, shirts, etc.) ; household 
products, including paint and candles, and, where legal 
in groceries, alcoholic beverages. 

These firms—many of them members of American 
Rack Merchandisers Institute, Chicago—exchange slow 
movers for fast sellers, provide store delivery, plan pro- 
motions, and offer sales incentives to personnel of super 
markets. 


NOTICE 


For complete index on this special 
report, please turn back to page 83. 
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Major Department & Variety Stores 
Increase Emphasis on Private Brands 


Among the 11 largest department- and variety-store adds some national lines—recently Sunbeam small 
and “mail-order” companies—with combined annual vol- pliances. 
ume of more than $10 billion—private brands usually are As one of the la 
either dominant or are increasing their share of corporate there’s nothing “private”’ 
totals. 


These 11 are: 


Sears’ advertising expenditures 

which $45 million went to newspape1 

does not include point-of-purchase. 
Company Volume Currently Sears is developing 

Sears, Roebuck $3.7 billion service stations for its gasoline, tit 

J. C. Penney 1.3 products. 

Montgomery Ward 1.0 In addition to 20,000 manufacturer-sup] 

F. W. Woolworth 824 million U.S., Sears imports for its own \ 

Allied Dept. Stores 635 bi ye les trom Austria and cameras f1 

Federated Dept. Stores 635 Fred C. Hecht, the company > & 


dise and sales manager, says tha 
May Dept. Stores 538 1 ; 
chandise procurement is called basi 
R. H. Macy 448 ; Bares BAL 
a mutually understood, working agree 
W. T. Grant 406 


sometimes stock ownership or other financial involvement ) 
Kresge 377 
Gimbel Brothers 370 


+ 


] 


between Sears and the manufacturer” to develop a steady 


eee Poe ee ee 


flow of “best”? products at “the most favorable cost.”’ 
Under the ‘“‘national advertiser system,’ Hecht explains, 
More than two-thirds of total sales of the two “mail a manufacturer ‘“‘creates demand. . .. The average re- 
order” leaders—Sears and Ward—is now done by their tailer is thus largely dependent on the manufacturer's 
stores. ability to presell his customers.” 
Sears alone does more than one-third of the combined Sears believes that “the needs of the customer are 
volume of all 11 companies. more closely determined by the distributor of merchandise. 
A Sears executive tells SM: “Since entering the retail Accordingly, we join with manufacturers to produce 
store field three decades ago, we have been committed to goods to standards and specifications that best meet ou 
private or Sears-own brands. As our stores continue to add customers’ needs.” Then, through advertising, merchan- 
other lines these are predominantly private. Today: about dising and sales promotion, Sears “generates a « 
98° of our volume is in private labels.” consumer acceptance which repre 
Sears promotes about 50 private brands—among them for their output.” 
Kenmore, Coldspot, Allstate, and Harmony House fu 
nishings. Montgomery Ward: “At least 80% of our volume,” an 
However, this second-largest retailer (after A&P) still executive explains, “is done in our own brands.” ‘Thoug 


SEARS' KELLSTADT: "Today about WARD'S BARR: Sewell Avery's heir WOOLWORTH'S LEFTWICH: In 
98°, of our $3.7 billion volume is is turning company more strongly to _ last five years, while national brands 
done in our own labels''—supported private brands. Today's 80° private grew 13%, private brands in big 
by $60 million annually in advertising. | share will grow greater tomorrow. variety chains increased 50°, faster. 
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this ratio has changed little for some years, Ward’s cur- 
rent management, headed by John Barr, plans still greater 
emphasis on private labels. (One new Ward label is 
Brentshire, for dresses and sportswear. ) 

But Ward also gives some play to national brands— 
Simmons mattresses, for example. 

Under the Barr regime Ward has resumed construc- 
tion of stores and, among other things, has become a 
national advertiser, in magazines. 


(The largest “department store chain,” J. C. Penney 
Co., began in 1956 its first national campaign in 30 years.) 


A “Top Variety Department Store” company, which 
asked not to be identified, reports that it carries and 
promotes private brands “almost entirely.”” Some lines, 
such as porch furniture and window shades, carry no 
labels at all. Small appliances, however, bear such brands 
as G-E and Westinghouse and Cannon appears on towels. 

This and other large chains told SM that sales of their 
own-label brands of hosiery exceed those of leading 
national brands. 

The strength of its own brands is so great, an executive 
says, that “our customers don’t even ask for national 
brands.” 


Woolworth: With bigger stores, more self-service and 
more lines per store, F. W. Woolworth Co. in the last 
five years has expanded both national and private brands. 
National brands have increased 13% and private brands 
19%. 

In this period national brands which have made most 
progress include phonograph records, home appliances, 
cooking ware, cosmetics, greeting cards, underwear, and 
power tools. 

Private brands have gained in curtains and drapes, 
hosiery, lingerie, infants’ wear, paints and tools. 

Among types of national brands added since 1953 are 
cosmetics, underwear and brassieres, power tools and 
appliances. 

Private brand additions include footwear, men’s and 
boys’ shirts and sportswear, lingerie, infants’ wear, dolls, 
tableware and watches. 

In 1957 Woolworth’s $824-million volume was 
divided: 30% national brands; 25% private brands, and 
45% others or non-branded. 

The 1957 annual report cites “aggressive expansion 
into new lines, while maintaining variety among tradi- 
tional staples’”—in Woolworth’s 2,121 stores in con- 
tinental U.S., Canada, Cuba, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Woolworth’s own brands, the report says, ‘win con- 
sumer acceptance (for) high quality and best value at 
low competitive prices.” Woolworth’s own Primrose 
brand, long used for hosiery, has been put on women’s 
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lingerie. Some new ‘‘own” brands are Pata Cake for 
babywear; Topsall for men’s and boys’ shirts, ties and 
hose, and Happy Home for various household items. 

But in other product areas Woolworth “capitalizes on 
the reputation of national brands.” In toiletries it has 
long carried such lines as Colgate, Maybelline, Lever ana 
Ponds. In many stores Hazel Bishop makeup counters 
have been introduced. Some other national brands are 
Fruit-of-the-Loom in wearing apparel; RCA-Victor, 
Columbia, Decca, Capitol, M-G-M in records and 
albums. A new camera division also features national 
brands. 

In 1957 Woolworth opened stores in 89 shopping 
centers, and opened 13 stores outside them. Closings, how- 
ever, made the year’s net gain 20 stores. Thirty-three were 
moved and 32 enlarged at the same locations. Fifty- 
nine more were refurbished and/or converted to self- 
service. At year’s end, 341 of Woolworth’s total 2,121 
were in shopping centers and 827 were self-service. (The 
79-year-old Woolworth chain first went in for self-service 
only in 1953.) 

Food units—a snack bar, beverage bar, bake shop, or 
all three—were introduced in 141 stores, bringing the 
total of “food” stores to 1,441. 

The “5-and-10” policy ended in 1932. In some stores 
today Woolworth sells hi-fi sets for $100 or more, and 
some furniture up to $22. But the bulk of the 20,000 
“items, sizes and colors” in the average store still are 
lower-priced, and some still can be had for a nickel. In 
five years the product range has grown 15 to 20%. 

Woolworth buys from some 6,000 “sources.” Some 
products it still gets from distributors. ‘The company 
would like more national brands—specifically toiletries 
—if these manufacturers would sell the chain direct. 


60% of Leading Advertisers 
Offer Co-op Advertising 
Of the 100 largest national advertisers 
(compiled by Publishers Information Bureau) 
51 now engage in co-op advertising with their 
distributors or dealers, reports Cooperative 
Advertising Newsletter, New York. 


Because some on this list are publishers, such 
as Time, Inc., or retailers, such as Sears, Roe- 
buck, or distillers, for whom such advertising 
is prohibited, the co-op ratio among major 
advertisers who can use it probably is 60°. 


The Newsletter has estimated that total 
expenditures for co-op advertising, primarily 
in newspapers, are about $2 billion. It men- 
tions some companies, such as Angelique and 
Faberge perfumes, which run co-op but do not 
engage in national advertising. 


Many retailers urge manufacturers to use 
co-op or their own local advertising in order 


to put the where and the how much into 
product promotion. 
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Packaged candies, thread, appliances, among other groups, 
are all national brands. Executives say: “Actually, we've 
never had a private-label reputation.” 

Advertising efforts today are concentrated primarily 
in a 50-weeks-a-year series of 1,000-line insertions in 129 
newspapers. Though national brands are mentioned—and 
an individual ad may spotlight a specific product, such as 
Wearever pens—Woolworth’s own brands appear to get 
the continuing play. 

Monthly, in each of the 10 districts, store managers get 
together to decide on products to be promoted in their 
areas. But the offerings may vary down to individual 
markets. 

Woolworth also uses magazines. 


One “Major Department Store Chain” in the above 
leaders’ listing, which prefers to be anonymous, says that 
in the last five years the private-brand share of its total 
has “decreased noticeably.”” But the vice-president for 
merchandising expects it to “increase soon.” 

Aggressive advertising, he adds, has spurred consumer 
acceptance of national brands. So have manufacturers’ 
sales efforts and such services (or improvements in them) 
as stock-checking and displays. 

National brands, he points out, have been vigorously 
competitive since World War II. The relaxing of fair 
trade enforcement also has been a factor: “A Frigidaire 
can be sold for as little as a private brand.”’ 

But lack of enforcement and the rise of discounters also 
has stimulated private brands. 

Also, the fact that national-brand makers are adding 
new and other types of outlets forces the retailer to de- 
velop his own “exclusives.” 

In this company today private brands are strongest in 
air conditioners, lawn mowers, refrigerators, washing 
machines, TV, hi-fi, hosiery, infants’ wear, men’s and 
boys’ wear, and domestic. Unlike some other leading de- 
partment-store chains, this one has more hard than soft 
goods in private lines. 

National brands continue strong in cosmetics and in 
women’s dresses in the ‘‘coutourier” and upper-price cate- 
gories. 

Private brands predominantly are “group labels,” ex- 
cept for one store with its own brand of hosiery, and 
another for men’s shirts. 

The chain is willing to gamble big on new types of 
products as soon as they appear—without waiting until 
others have proved their acceptance. 


W. T. Grant Co.: This $406-million-a-year variety- 
store chain found in June 1951 that 20% of its volume 
was being done in private brands. 

Today, the “private” proportion is around 50%. 

More lines of merchandise are primarily responsible. 
Today, some 1,000 lines (each in many sizes and colors) 
are in 12 private brands. 

Grant’s “sources” are smaller manufacturers and larger 
ones who have their own nationally advertised products. 
In the latter group are children‘s clothes, men’s and 
women’s hosiery, children’s shoes, and domestics. 

The stores do their own labeling and packing—cur- 
rently are going in for multiple packs of underwear and 
baby clothes. 

Often Grant carries a product under manufacturer’s 
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Blauner's of Philadelphia: 
A Case Study 


Philadelphia’s largest specialty store and a 


national-brand promoter for 47 years, Blaun- 


er’s closed its doors on April 27 and re-opened 
three days later with a new face. 

Blauner’s (1957 volume: $10 million) now 
sells some 85% of its merchandise without 
labels; about 15% of its lines have the store’s 
Marvette label; less than one percent are in 
national brands. 

According to Justin J. Blauner, general 
manager and executive vice-president, prices 
are about 10% lower than before but quality 
has been maintained and actually upgraded in 
some lines. Manufacturers sell the store “‘fac- 
simile reproductions” of their nationally- 
advertised products. 

To afford the reduced margins, Blauner’s 
initiated a series of cost-cutting maneuvers. 
It streamlined its credit facilities, dropped mail 
order, is charging for deliveries, using self- 
selection (salesgirls are called ‘‘customer’s 
aides”), curbing shoplifting with closed-circuit 
television. 

Blauner’s is buying better too. It concen- 
trates its purchases, buys early, knows the 
market and suppliers, does not cut prices on 
branded lines. 

Says Manager Blauner, “We will not buy 
national brands from other retailers as some 
discounters do. We cannot afford to hurt any 
houses which serve us .. . We will not carry 
seconds, rejects, manufacturers’ cancellations 
or inferior cut-rate merchandise of any kind. 
We will not trade on branded labels as do 
some of the appliance discounters, either in the 
form of inflated list prices, second-rate models 
or over-age merchandise.” 


iabel until it has established itself in all of the stores, and 
then switches it to a private label. 

Among 50 lines in the curtain department, only a half- 
dozen are manufacturers’ label. But, except for facial 
tissues, cosmetics are mainly national. When advertising 
can point up specific, and separate advantages, customers 
will demand these products. Grant has dropped its own 
lines of toothpaste and mouthwash because customers in- 
sisted on national brands. 

In Grant, as in other major chains, hosiery is all 
private-label. 

An executive gives three reasons for greater emphasis 
on private brands: 


1. National advertising has taught consumers to look 
for a label. The stores construe this as meaning any label 
—even theirs. 


2. Many manufacturers won’t sell Grant, a “junior 
department store,” because they want the prestige of 
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‘te 


full-scale department stores. (Grant is re- 
‘ut above Woolworth but not in the same 
Penney. Woolworth mentioned one heavy- 
osmetic maker who would not sell it at all, 
that this maker is selling Jess to it.) 
rade caused Grant to go for private brands. 
rant uses G-E steam irons to dramatize tl 
its own Grant Maid steam irons—the features of 
h match G-E’s. Even so, our informant guesses that 
two-thirds of customers buy G-E. Since G-E went off 
fair trade Grant has reduced its orders. 

Two decades ago Grant set out to reduce its 27 private 
labels to the present 12. Among these are Bouncy Baby 
infants’ wear; Joyce Lane dresses, Busy Beaver children’s 
shoes, and Grant-Crest blankets and electric blankets. 

Though store ads promote “private” products, national 
brands creep in through such fabric names as Dan River 
and others—which add ‘quality’ to Grant’s own dress 


and sports shirts, etc. 


But Grant also goes in for national-brand promotions. 
A Gillette Father’s Day contest for employes offered a 


chance on a Volkswagen for every $10 of Gillette mer- 
chandise sold. Another contest was for American Viscose’s 
tag on rayon underwear. 

On the other hand, employe contests promote “own” 


brands—such as Grant-Crest blankets. 


Kresge Co. ($377 million) reports that in the last 
five years national brands have increased its share of total. 
Most progress in this period has been made by national 
toilet articles and by “household hard lines.”” A new group 
of products added since 1953 is appliances. The share of 
advertising devoted to national and private lines in this 


period has not changed. 


J. J. Newberry variety-store chain ($213 million) has 
asked national-brand manufacturers [SM, March 7, 
1958] to “give us a chance to buy from you.” 

Some results of this program were a 37% sales increase 
in brassieres and girdles, with the addition of Playtex, 
Maidenform and Bestform and three regional brands, 


and a 20% gain in cosmetics. 


May Co., department stores ($538 million) 
ported by Women’s Wear Daily to be stepping u 


phasis on private brands. 


Women’s Wear lists these strong national-brand prod- 
ict areas: Hosiery, gloves, handbags, blouses, jewelry, 
sportswear, scarves, some notions, and stationery. This 
publication adds that “private brands do well in foods 
and soft goods, but badly in hard goods.” 
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Polk Bros., Chicago (estimated $50 million), which 
calls itself the ‘“‘world’s largest center of national brands,” 
has set. out to expand sales of home products and consume 
durables this year by 20%. 


Sales of Macy brands increased 6.907 to a record high 
last year at Macy’s New York. A total of 84 new products 
was added in its many private brands. And 33 were intro 
duced thus far this year. 

But corporate sales for the 33-store chain went up 10% 
and the Macy brands are little seen outside New York, 
indicating that the private brand bonanza has its limita 
tions. 

Holder of what is probably the highest consumer fran- 
chise among the mass department stores, Macy’s offered 
its customers private brands from its early years. Its first 
product: Red Star coffee, sold by the bean in five pound 
bags. (The store uses the Red otar trademark because 
founder Rowland Macy had one tatooed on his right 
hand during his whaling days.) 

Some of its newest. products: Supre-Macy upholstered 
and occasional furniture, Red Star women’s shoes, Haver 
hill- House 
cessful product categories last year; boys’ wear, blankets 
and toys in the above and Kempton, Herald, Mayflowe1 
Stalwart and Cyclone Jr. labels. 

Macy’s La Forge watches go back to 1902. Lily White 


canned goods were introduced in 1896. Six years earlier 


and Supre-Macy hardware. The most suc 


Our Own soap was brought out. 

Before prohibition, Macy’s was licensed as a rectifier, 
blender, importer and retailer. New law permitted only 
one type of liquor license so Macy’s curtailed its liquor 
activities. 


} 


It has eigl 1 


it importing offices in Europe and Asia. Its 
private brand activities have brought on charges from 
Bristol-Myers of tampering with its Bufferin trade name. 
Buyers who develop private brands and clerks who pro 


mote them receive yearly awards. 


Private Labels Up 
At Buying Offices 


When it comes to private label volume, the buying of- 
fices find they must both push and pull. 


* On the debit side, their stores do less private-label 
business than the giant retailers because, while the latter 
are able to negotiate large-volume deals and order their 
store managers to stock the merchandise, the buying offices 
may buy only those goods that meet with the approval 


of a large number of stores 


* They are, however, the only source of private-label 
goods for the medium-size department store—big enough 
to stock a group label but not big enough to order its own 
private lines. Moreover, the buying offices consider their 
group-label function one of the best ways to hold clients 
and offer ad services to help promote the brands. 

Sales Management asked three representative buying 
offices to comment on their private-label activities and 
found the buyers very active, indeed. 

At Frederick Atkins, an office owned by its 34 member 
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stores (which do a combined annual volume of $750 mil- 
lion) a formal private-label program was set up at its 
March 13 store meeting and is now being organized. Be 
fore the meeting, some 100 items were being supplied in 
group private labels. 

Mutual Buying Syndicate, an independent office that 
serves 60 stores with a combined volume of over $1 bil- 
lion, reports group and individual private labels are being 
used by 40 of its stores and volume is at a “moderate 
increase.” 

At Felix Lilienthal, another independent office, this one 
serving 175 stores with an $800-million volume, private- 
brand business is a special function. Over 100 stores in 
the group are serviced by a separate division, National 
Merchandising Corp., that last year supplied $1.25 mil- 
lion (at wholesale) of soft goods in the group’s Noble 
label. Stores include Leonard’s, Fort Worth, and 
Walker-Scott, San Diego, strong private label promoters 
that oddly enough won Brand Names Foundation awards 
earlier this year. 

Why do the member stores like private labels? Reasons 
vary. 

At Mutual, Sidney Rosenzweig, vice-president in charge 
of men’s and boys’ wear and head of all private-label buy- 
ing, says national brands are not available in all price- 
product categories and retailers must fill in with their own 
brand. Private brands must be used in the $2.95 men’s 
shirt, $1 shorts and $3.95 pajamas; national advertising 
for these products would force the price up. 

Robert Greenberg, head of the new private-brand pro- 
gram at Atkins, says retailers are taking a long, hard look 
at manufacturers’ policies of selling to discounters and not 
supporting fair trade laws. The organizational meeting 
came the week after General Electric dropped fair trade. 

“An ad for a national brand is an ad for the town’s 
merchants,” adds David A. Taylor, Atkins ad manager. 
He feels consumers see a department store ad for Cannon 
towels and rush right out to their corner domestics store 
to buy them. 

Emanuel A. Sprung, general manager of National Mer- 
chandising Corp. says consumer acceptance of the group 
label is the most important factor. Says Sprung, “Con 
sumers know they’re paying for advertising when they buy 
a nationally advertised brand. They know that a $5.95 
MacGregor shirt is worth only $4.95 or $3.95 and the 
rest is for advertising. When they buy a Noble brand 
they know they’re getting their money’s worth.” All men 
agreed private-branded goods should be as good as or 
better than national brands at the same price. 

These are the products the groups are selling: 

Sprung says the emphasis has shifted to volume items. 
Luggage has been dropped because Samsonite became so 
strong: stores stock Samsonite and a low-price line the 
buyers prefer. A third (private) line would tax inven- 
tory. Recently added: a reversible silicone ironing board 
pad and cover with the Noble, Acetate and Celanese tags. 
An ironing board and facial tissues may be the next new 
products. 

Strongest Noble line is in blankets; of 241,000 ordered 
through Lilienthal last year, 75,000 were Noblecraft 
labeled. Private-label panties sales were up 30%. 

Mutual’s Rosenzweig says the first factor the group 
considers before taking on a private label line is its po- 
tential as a big-volume seller. Because stores cannot un- 
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load distress goods with the ease of manufacturers, they 
eschew private-branded products with a dubious sales 
future. 

For that reason, Mutual did not bring out pink men’s 
though a hot seller market 
(Mutual does, how 


ever, supply ladies’ hosiery in the new colors because (1 


shirts in private label 
for the product was soon to fold. 
it feels they will last (and 2) hosiery is strong in private 
label—it sells in multiple packs as do private label hand 
kerchiefs and men’s underwear. ) 

Of the three offices, Mutual has the widest line in pri 
vate labels. Included are home furnishings, domestics 
toilet goods, air conditioners, fans, facial and toilet tissue 


men’s and boys’ wear (the top-volume private-label cate 
gory), infants’ wear, fashion lines, ladies’ sportswear and 
accessories, luggage. 

Atkins’ private-label merchandise comes in these labels: 
3aby Atleigh for baby wear; Lady Atkin for womens’ 
wear, bedspreads and curtains; Atkinson for upstairs 
mens’ wear; Jean Atkins for budget fashions. 


National Brands Maintain 
Dominance in Drug Stores 


Editors of drug publications despite the 
inroads of super markets, department and variety stores 
and currently discount houses into many of ir’ |i 
the nation’s 50,000 drug stores keep going 
ing primarily on nationally advertised brands. 
R. L. Swain of Drug Topics: Private brands are less 
important than before World War II. This is largel) 


because state laws prohibit substitutions of prescribed 


products and physicians usually specify brand 


Dan Rennick of American Druggist: Private brands 


names. 


never have been important in drug stores. Though more 
money is spent on Rexall “private group label” adver 
tising than for many manufacturers’ brands, even these 
independent member stores—some of which are “agents”’ 
for both Rexall and Whelan lines rely on national 
brands for much of their net profit. 

Drug-store products are one of the few remaining 
refuges of fair trade. (Some others are books, maga 
zines and alcoholic beverages.) When nearby discounters 
cut prices on a line, druggists drop it rather than try to 
put it under a lower-priced private label. (This is going 
on now in Detroit.) 

Dave Mahler of Chain Store Age, drug edition: One 
reason private brands have not made much headway in 
drug stores is that there are few strong chains in this field: 
Of 2,156 companies with two or more stores, only 85 
have 10 or more. Of the 85, less than 10 have 100 o1 
more stores. 

The largest drug chain, Walgreen, was ranked No. 31 
in Fortune's 1957 list of 50 largest merchandising firms. 

a 
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Walgreen’s latest annual volume was $235 million. Sec- 


? 
? 


ond largest is Rexall Drug., about $162 million. In ad- 
dition to making and marketing Rexall products through 
“agency” stores, this company owns the Liggett chain in 
the East and Midwest and Owl stores on the Pacific 
Coast. Other leading drug chains include United-Whelan, 


Cunningham and People’s. 


Among such chains the self-service trend is stimulated 
by national brands. Private brands are strong only in such 
standard-formula lines as alcohol, epsom salts and boric 
acid. 

By far the biggest factor in drug-store distribution is 
McKesson & Robbins. While this $594-million-a-year 
company also sells alcoholic beverages and chemicals, and 
makes, distributes and promotes nationally its own line 
of 210 McKesson drug products, its wholesale drug de- 
partment accounts for the bulk of its volume. 

From 82 wholesale houses a 1,300-man force sells 15.- 
000 items and sizes of products to many thousands of drug 
stores, as well as super markets and other outlets. 

In the last five years, McKesson ‘says, there has been 
“Some strengthening of national brands in independent 
drug stores. In drugs people are national-brand conscious 
Even the recession won't cause them to go for unknown 
brands.”’ 

Walgreen’s annual report shows that it now operates 
407 stores, of which 135 are self-service. The company 
does not reveal relative “brand strength” in them. Stock- 
holders are told that “‘our laboratories” produce primarily 
“those items which have a substantial potential.’”’ Wal- 
green “promotes them with consistent advertising and 
vigorous sales support.”’ 

In 11 years the number of stores operated by Rexall 
has been reduced from 540 to 160. Currently, however, 
11,149 ‘‘associate’” drug stores carry Rexall-made and 
-promoted brands. 

An executive of Liggett, Rexall’s largest retail sub- 
sidiary, says that there are now about 1,000 items in the 
Rexall line and that private brands now account for 20% 
of Liggett’s volume. This ratio, he believes, will continue 
to grow. 

Medicines are the strongest private line, and aspirin 
and vitamins its strongest members. A new Rexall aero- 
sol toothpaste, reportedly “very successful,” is being fol- 
lowed by the first aerosol nasal spray, Aero Meter, with 
200 measured doses ready to be squeezed out by cold and 
hay-fever sufferers. Rexall also is active in aerosol insect 
repellents. 

All Rexall products are made in the company’s own 
factories and laboratories. One subsidiary, Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., is the largest maker of seamless rubber gloves. 

Rexall’s Super Plenamins are said to be the largest sell- 
ing multiple vitamin tablets. In some other lines, from 
rubbing alcohol to school supplies, Rexall brands are re- 
ported to be among the leaders. 

The company promotes its brands vigorously in Sunday 
newspaper and general magazines and occasional network 
TV programs—‘Pinocchio” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 
Much of the promotion is focused on spring and fall 1- 
cent sales, in which Rexall’s own and all “associate” 
stores participate. 
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Liggett does not use co-op advertising, but store dis 
plays often tie in with national-brand promotions. 

“One large drug chain,” which would rather not be 
identified, says that private brands hold a steady ratio 
to total sales, and are strongest in proprietaries, vitamins, 
cold preparations, sundries, toiletries, rubber goods and 
facial tissues. 

An executive believes that many advertisers are miss 
ing opportunities by emphasizing national instead of local 
cooperative advertising. “This chain uses a substantial 
amount of “co-op,” as well as national brand point-of 
purchase material. 

Various drug manufacturers are said to produce pri- 
vate brands exclusively. Some of these are reported to 
be Strong Cobb & Co., Cleveland, and Schieffelin & Co., 
New York. 

On the other hand, Smith, Kline & French, Philadel: 
phia, recently marked the 13th anniversary of selling 
national brands only. 

Selling Research, Inc., New York, found in a study 
of 250 independent and chain druggists in 100 markets 
across the country that 70.8% of them “do not believe 
it would be practical to stock only leading brands,” 
American Druggist reports. Moreover, 94.3% of them 
“feel that the wide range of brands they carry is either 
vital or helpful in building store traffic.”’ 

In many product categories the stores were found to 
carry 16 to 25 brands. 


Private Branding 


Gains in Whiskey 


Probably 8°, of "legal" whiskey in the U. S. 
is now sold under private labels, an economist 
in this industry tells SM. This ratio compares 
with "probably less than 5°," in 1953. 


Ratios-to-total are altered by the fact that 
an estimated 25°, of all whiskey now sold is 
bootleg. 

In open" states, representing 73°, of legal 
whiskey sold, the private-brand share is now 
between 10 and 15°. 

In "monopoly" states (27°, of legal total) 
there are virtually no private brands. 

Reasons for an increase of at least 50°/, in 
private labeling in the five-year period are: 
|. higher prices of national brands; 2. support 
by fair trade which, for alcoholic beverages, 
still is in effect in many major markets. 

Though the Big Four distillers — Seagram, 
Schenley, National and Hiram Walker — 
"don't, primarily, get into private labeling," it 
was explained, “all but National do some of 
it."' Medium-sized distillers, such as American, 
Barton and Mr. Boston, are more active in it. 

One authority shows that, among 200 vodka 
brands sold, only 15 are national brands. 
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New Products and Lines 
Stimulate Drug Stores 


Drug stores expand on new types of products, 
enlarged soda-fountain facilities, and by capitalizing 
on new drugs. 

Today, 75% of the volume of most drug stores 
derives from non-drug products. 

On the other hand, more than half of the items 
in American Druggist’s Blue Book were not avail- 
able five years ago. Nielsen’s Drug Index shows 
that between 1954 and 1957 sales of modern “mir- 
acle” drugs increased tenfold. 

And in six years, Nielsen finds, while old-type 
proprietaries declined 12% sales of new-type pro- 
prietaries trebled. 


Private Brands Are Stron 
g 
In ‘Hard’ and ‘Soft’ Lines 

Consumer-preference surveys show that, in many lines 
of “hard” and “soft”? goods, private brands are battling 
vigorously—and effectively—against national brands. 

Consolidated Consumer Analysis, conducted by news 
papers in 23 markets from Portland, Me., to Honolulu, 
reveals for 1957: 

In power lawn mowers: Sears brand first in 19 mar 
kets; Ward in two. 

Tires: Ward first in St. Paul; Sears third in 14 
markets. 

Wringer washers: Sears first in four, second in nine, 
and either third or fourth in eight others. Ward was 
second in Denver and third in three others. 

In automatic washers Sears led all other brands in 17 
markets, and in clothes dryers it was first in eight. 

Automatic dishwashers: Three second and four third 
places for Sears. 

While in electric ranges Sears’ best marks were second 
(to Frigidaire) in Modesto and fourth in St. Paul and 
Portland, Ore., in gas ranges it won first in Milwaukee, 
second in Phoenix and Modesto, and third in five markets. 

National brands: still appear to dominate in carpets 
and rugs. (A home furnishings news letter reports, how 
ever, that more individual furniture and department stores 
now seek “more and more private-label floor coverings 
to meet competition between themselves and the growing 
specialty stores.’’ ) 

In indoor paint, Ward was first in St. Paul and second 
in Denver, and Sears second in Wichita and Portland, 
Me. In outdoor paint Sears led in three markets, Ward 
in two, and a local brand in Duluth-Superior. 

As for soft goods, the CCA reports show: 

In sheets: J. C. Penney’s private label ranked No. 1] 
in Fresno, Long Beach, Omaha, San Jose and Wichita; 
Sears’ Harmony House was second in Honolulu and third 
six times; W. T. Grant’s brand was-first in Portland, 
Me., and Ward’s second in St. Paul. 

Sears’ label girdles more girls in Modesto, ranks second 
in Long Beach and Wichita. Penney’s shoes are the sec- 
ond most popular brand in Salt Lake City. 
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Meanwhile, a Dell Men’s Group 1957 survey finds 
Penney second only to national-brand Lees in men’s work 
shirts, coveralls and work pants. While Penney was a 
poor second to Hickok in belts, it outranked such national 
brands as Swank, Hickory and Paris. In underwear 
Penney, third, still was ahead of BVD and Arrow. In 
dress shirts, Penney, No. 4, and Sears, No. 5, still had 
a higher preference than such national brands as Me- 


Gregor and Fruit of the Loom. 


Private Branded Gasoline 
Boosts Share of Market 


Depending largely upon whom you ask, private-branded 
gasoline accounts for between 10 to 20% of total volume. 
This is a sharp increase from 1953—how sharp an in 
crease again depends upon your source—when private 
branders pumped up between five and 10% of all gas. 
Most industry spokesmen agree, however, that private 
branders in some areas account for half the sales. 

Reasons for the new interest in distributors’ brands 


are many and varied. 


* First, a market structure of only one truly national 
distributor (Texas) and myriads of local favorites is 


fertile economic climate for private branders. 


* Second, high inventories (caused by a number of 
factors) have made the majors more willing than ever 


to sell to the private-brand chains. 


* Then, medium-size chains are expanding into each 
others’ territories. One way to avoid a price war, long 
an industry malady, is to differentiate the product—-go 
private brand. 

* As always, operators are unhappy with the majors’ 
policies. Refiners, they say, build their stations too close 
to their own dealers and their customers. ‘They grant tem- 
porary price allowances and in other ways encourage price 


wars. 


* Most important, perhaps, is the attraction private- 
label distributing has proved for a group of aggressive 
merchandisers now dominating the market in many areas. 

One of them, Billups, largest independent in the south 


with an annual volume of over $60 million according to 
National Petroleum News, equips few of its stations with 
doors, none with heaters or chairs. Operator of 300 sta- 
tions in 13 states, big-wheeling Billups sells truckloads 
of impulse items like teddy bears and moccasins (it sold 
several million goonybirds at 29 cents), stocks 500 othe 
items from lawn furniture to screw drivers and keeps a 
former governor of Louisiana on a retainer to represent 
the company at civic and social affairs. One station has 
a p-a system to call in the traffic. 

Hand in hand with the physical growth of the big 
private branders has come maturity. Where once the gas 
they sold for two or three cents per gallon below manu- 
facturers’ brands was worth far less, observers agree qual- 
ity has improved and operating procedures have bettered. 
One reason may be that today’s engines demand top-grade 
gasoline. “You take a Model T Ford and it'll run on 
any kind of gook,”’ an industry veteran says. “But change 
the grade of gas in the '58 cars and you really feel it.” 
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i” PRIVATE vs. 
| NATIONAL BRANDS 


One Private Branded 
Tire on Every Car 


A private-branded tire skirts one wheel of every car: 
at least one in four, and possibly two in five, of the 50.6 
.nillion tires sold last year as passenger car replacements 
(retail volume: $2 billion) bear the mold of the retailer 
who sold them. 

[he reason: Structure of the retail end of the industry. 
Some 35% of the volume is through service stations, 
increasing in importance as cars on the road increase in 
age and need of service. Another 10% is via mail order. 
Both the mail order houses and the giant oil companies, 
that control most of the service stations, have the where- 
withal to distribute controlled brands. 

Moreover, the sag in new car sales has forced the tire 
makers to ¢ the replacement market 

> labels. 
ire manufacturers of significance 
sells the private label market except Firestone. Sears’ All- 


state bra 


the only part 


is supplied by Armstrong, Dunlop, Dayton 
and Goodrich. Ward’s Riverside make comes from U. S. 
Rubber, Gates,. Mansfield, Cooper and Pacific. 

The top two private-label makers—U.S. Rubber is 
second to Goodyear in total volume, first in private-label 
volume; Mansfield is second in private-label volume, first 


Retailers Resent 
"Robot" Roles 


Though retailers take “tonnage” (preferably 
at a profit) as seriously as do manufacturers, 
one reason behind their emphasis on private 
brands is a need to project their own identity 
and personality. 


Many a retailer writhes when he reads such 
statements from manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising-agency allies as the following from 
a recent retail edition of “Grey Matter,” pub- 
lished by Grey Advertising Agency: 


“Today’s store function (whether it’s depart- 
ment store, chain store, or independent spe- 
cialty store) is not to create demand. It is to 
satisfy demand. The retail function is to 
convey pre-sold merchandise from the assem- 
bly line to the hands of the consumers.” 


Thousands of retailers contend—with the 
evidence of billions of dollars worth of adver- 
tising—that they create demand too. 


in number of brands with 20 of the 75 on the market— 
have separate sales managers for private-label business. 
Mansfield increased its volume in this department from 
35% to 47% in five years. Among its customers are Ameri- 
can Oil Co. and Standard Oil. U.S. Rubber sells to 
Standard Oil, Cities Service, Western Auto Supply, Tide 
water. Both also operate their own retail outlets. 
Holding private volume tire business back is the high 
cost (between $500,000 and $1 million) of producing 
molds and minimum order requirements most rubber 
companies make: about 35,000 units, costing $500,000. 
Moreover, distributors must pay for maintenance of molds 
and keep them modern no easy task in this day of 


changing tread designs. 


Private Brand Storage Batteries 
Account for Half of Market 


A reasonably brand-conscious motorist off a main high 
way turns on the ignition and hears only a wheeze. Bat- 
tery dead. -He contacts the nearest service station for 
a new one. 

Now, he may have seen the ads for Delco, Auto-Lite 
and the other manufacturers’ makes—and may be sold 
on them—but if the service station he calls is Standard 
Oil, he’ll get an Atlas battery made by Electric Storage 
Battery Co.; if a Socony Mobil, he’ll get a Mobil made 
by Gould-National. 

Because most storage battery sales are made during 
emergencies, brand preference has little to do with what 
hard-pressed motorists buy. And because the principle 
of chain reaction—the giant merchandisers feel as long 
as they are promoting Scorch gasoline they may as well 
promote Scorch —ITTBA—applies to this industry, a good 
many of the 25,900,000 batteries sold last year (retail 
value: over $500 million) were private branded. 

As many as 75%, says Paul W. Leighton of Globe 
Union, a top factor in the replacement battery business 
whose private brand sales account for 90% of its battery 
volume. 

Most battery marketing men agree private-brand vol 
ume is increasing moderately. But they differ as to the 
share of volume the private brands account for. Electric 
Storage’s D. N. Smith, whose company’s sales are pre 
dominantly in its own Exide and Willard brands, says 
private-label volume is only 40% of the industry. H. G. 
3arnes of Gould-National, who says his company origi- 
nated private brand batteries and sells to Sears, Ward, 
Western Auto Supply, Goodrich, Socony Mobil and 
Goodyear, gives private branders half the volume. 

All the major manufacturers, however, number among 
their customers at least one private label account. 


WANT EXTRA COPIES? 
A limited quantity of reprints of this article 
will be out prc Neches $1.00 each. Ad- 
dress your request to Readers‘ Service De- 
partment, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York ‘16, New York. Please 
enclose remittance. 
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Austin Brew™ has been given 
the key to the 


HIDDEN GITY 


*Austir 


a Consdiautes ers), BBDO, New Y 


P.S. So will you—in the next issue. The whole fabulous story in these pages. 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp... 

Francis J. McGrath named gen- 
eral sales manager, Plumbing and 
Heating Division. 


Borg-Warner Corp ... 
Blaz A. Lucas, Jr. 


manager, Ingersoll Products Division. 


appointed sales 


Clark Equipment Co.... 

B. E. Phillips made general sales 
manager, Industrial Truck Division. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. . . . 

M. E. Dowd elected vice-president, 
sales. Replacing him as general sales 
manager is John B. Murphy. 


Container Corporation of 
America ... 

Edwin H. Bixby, James F. Mce- 
Dowell appointed general sales man- 
agers, shipping container division. 


Dravo Corp.... 
John K. Beidler named vice-presi- 
dent, commercial. 
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Eastman Kodak Co.... 
Gerald B. Zornow, di 
sales, apparatus and opti al 
director of 


and Theodore F. Pevear, 


les administration, elected vice-pres- 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co.... 
George A. Markell appointed sales 


manager. 


Eversharp-Schick, Inc... . 
Melvin H. Jacobs joins company 
chain 


as_ vice-president, store co- 


ordinator. 


Hotpoint Co... . 

William C. Wichman appointed 
general manager of this Division of 
General Electric Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. ... 
Herbert S. Parham named sales 
director, Organic Chemicals Division. 


Harold F. Ritchie, Inc... . 
William G. Ohme elected vice- 
president, marketing. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. ... 
M. S. (Reece) Feltz appointed 
marketing manager, Acro Division. 


The House of Seagram, Inc. .. 
Myron Froelich named 
H intel 


dent, sales, 


Division. 


Polaroid Corp. ... 
J. M. James, Jr., appointed na 
P} 


eu aT 
tional sales manager, 1otographi 


Division. 


Socony Mobil Oil Co... . 

Harry J. Peckheiser named 
president, director of marketing, Gen 
eral Petroleum Corp., a West Coast 
affiliate. 


Sylvania-Corning Nuclear Corp. ... 
Stanley B. Robotf named directo: 
of marketing; Leonard Smiley, as 


sistant director of marketing. 


The Tappan Co.... 

W. R. “Dick” Tappan elected 
president, will continue as general 
manager. 


United States Rubber Co... . 
Walter D. Baldwin named vice- 

president in charge of newly formed 

automotive sales department. 


Washington Forge, Inc... . 
Andrew J. Kovach appointed 
tional sales manager. 


Collier Sells the Sizzle 


... quite literally. This West Coast maker of improved 
charcoal briquets stages barbecues in big markets to 
show amateur outdoor chefs how to keep the home fires 


burning hotter, cleaner, longer and free of sooty ash. 


is the season tor cook-outs. one of the best outlets for quick turn- 


savory aromas from spiked over. ) 
spareribs and sizzling sirloins drift Women, who do most of the shop- 
alike from city backyards and subur- ping, may be reluctant to pick up a 
ban patios. bag that sifts smudgy dust onto clothes 
If the host at any one of these and foods. 
affairs knows his garlic and his fire- It happens that these objections are 
lore, the heat is arising from glowing obsolete as applied to Collier Briquets, 
harcoal. product of the Collier Carbon and 
When people hear the word ‘“‘char- Chemical Corp., Los Angeles. Be- 
coal,” they are likely to think of some- hind an improved product and an im- 
thing black, messy, dirty to handle. proved package, an imaginative deale1 
Modern super-market operators are program and carefully staged dra- 
sometimes not too keen about stock- matic demonstrations are building 
ing or displaying it because of these sales volume gains in all the western 
objections. (Yet the food market is states where the company distributes. 


COLLIER’S ORIGINAL “BARBECREW”: Barbecuing demonstrations in large 
food markets turned out to be traffic stoppers and business-builders. The retailers 
welcomed the opportunity to tie in all kinds of related products: sauces, condi- 
ments, foil, potato chips, for example. Sales Manager C. B. Hobbs is in the center. 
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some 75% ot ne people ot the 
world still use charcoal—the ordinary 
kind, that is—as a fuel and regard it 
as a prime necessity of life. Collier 
(Super Charcoal) Briquets are dif- 
ferent —a sort of luxury charcoal — 
for people who cook on braziers out 
of doors (or indoors) not because 
they have no other means of prepar- 
ing their food but for recreation and 
relaxation. “A calculated fuel” is one 
way in which the company refers to 
its product... “‘not a by-product... 
not a residue. ...” The raw mate 
rial is fruit pits or nut shells. 

The best charcoal is made from 
hardwood, heavy, close-grained, re- 
sistent. When charred, it burns hot 
and long, ideal characteristics of a 
barbecue fire. The pits and shells, 
providing the hardest of wood fibers, 
produce a charcoal that is custom- 
made for broiling and barbecuing. 

Collier representatives have an in- 
teresting product story to tell to deal- 
ers (and, through them, to consum- 
ers). Manufacture of Collier Char- 
coal Briquets, they point out, isa long 
way from primitive charcoal proc- 
esses. It is complicated, streamlined 
into an assembly line production, and 
represents a substantial investment in 
plant equipment. ‘The fruit pits and 
nut shells are charred scientifically 
under controlled conditions, mixed 
with a binder of edible starch, and 
formed into uniform briquets unde 
extreme pressure. 

Because the basic raw material is 
so hard and has such density, the re- 
sulting briquet is one that burns hot- 
ter, cleaner, and longer than any 
similar product in today’s market, 
produces no flame or sparks, and is 
free from soot and drifting ash. The 
Collier Briquet is the only brand 
made from the fruit pits. 

An enthusiastic salesman has been 
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known to present a pair of white 
gloves and some of the briquets to a 
prospect with the suggestion that he 
try juggling a few . to prove how 
clean the hard charcoal pellets really 
are. If the retailer needs further con- 
vincing, there is the bag to point to. 

Collier’s charcoal bag looks like a 
bright and eye-appealing sugar pack- 
age, and it’s just as clean. The three- 
ply heavy paper sack, in sizes from 5 
pounds up, 
pletely ‘“‘seep-proof,”” in case a few 
black grains come loose in shipping 
and handling. The outer ply is glazed 
white, enclosing the inner brown pa- 
per bags which partially adhere to one 
another, and is printed in vivid red 
and blue. Front and back of the bag 
are the same, identifying the product 
brand and trademark (head and 
shoulders of a backyard barbecue 
chef), and usage (‘best for barbe- 
cues’’), 

The side panels are used for sell- 
ing. One side lists “ 
ers” in brazier fire making; the other 
shows, in cartoon sketch style, how to 
“Light your fire the easy way,” with 
a Collier “invention,” its Kindle 
Kan, made from an empty two-pound 


is designed to be com- 


Economy Point- 
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coffee can and one or more empty 
waxed milk cartons. A coupon is 
printed on one of the panels so that 
customers may send for a free book- 
let, “The Perfect Barbecue Fire.” 
‘The substantial bag makes pouring 
easy. 

Collier representatives show retail 
men how easily the bags either stack 
or stand on end for displays, mass 
floor showings, or background for 

“Backyard Barbecue” 
with or without a live coal demon- 
stration; how effective the displays 
and promotions are in selling, not 
just charcoal briquets, but dozens of 
food items and related barbecue ac- 


promotion 


cessories 

A manufacturer has to have an un- 
usual program to place before a re- 
tailer these days if enthusiasm is to 
be aroused. Food market operators 
are hard to sell on run-of-the-mill 
events and many are not keen on 
demonstrations. Collie: 
that its Backyard Barbecues, staged 

larger food markets, definitely in 
terest grocers. Sales Manager C. B. 
Hobbs says that they have “‘clamored 
for repeat demonstrations.” 

In asking for its first demonstra- 


has proved 


kyard Barbecue 


COLLIER BRIQUET 


tion privileges, the company doesnt 
promising more charcoal 
benefits to the 


begin by 
sales but outlines the 
food store operator: The Barbecue 
properly handled, will enable the 
store to bring togethe: In one spot a 
long list of items needed in barbe- 
cuing. If the Store carries mainly 
food, these could include sauces, con 
diments, special seasonings, beer, soft 
drinks, 


lining the brazier, or wrapping corn 


wines, aluminum foil 


or potatoes), potato chips, outdoor 
paper goods. The operator is shown 
how to tie in the event with promo- 
tion of fresh meats, turkeys or other 
poultry, hot dogs and countless othe 

Store goes in tor promotion 
of non-foods, it can feature every- 
thing from small or large braziers to 
chef’s cap and 


tongs, fire rakes, apron, 


and gloves, the Collier representatives 
point out, 


When the 


ict a demons ion, Collie 


etailes agree to on- 
“Barbe- 

crew” rae go to work. Assigned 
event may be one Collier man 

and a broker field man, perhaps one 
being trained in the technique. Gro 
cery store personnel may be drafted 


TYPICAL STAGE SETTING for a 
Collier Backyard Barbecue demon- 
stration: In this case the Turkey 
Advisory Board furnished the 
turkeys. The cooked turkeys were 
given away as prizes to customers. 


and also trained so that 

can put on repeat performances 

themselves. All members of the crew 

jaunty cap and colorful apron. 

a barbecue demonstration is in 

gress, all of the market’s em 

, but particularly check stand 

ittendants, are encouraged to enter 

into the spirit of the thing by wearing 
the barbecue chef’s “costume.” 

\ spot in the store is chosen where 

ific is normally good to 

is set with a color- 

ful background of massed Collie: 

briquet bags and several of the vari- 

in the foreground. 

table, usually of 

redwood, is used to display the smaller 

A portable brazier is set 

ip and made ready for the demon- 


stration. 


ous sizes of bags 
An outdoor 
tie-in items. 
[he items to be barbecued 
depend on what the food store opera- 
tor wishes to promote. 

Very often, if chickens or turkeys 


he barbecued items are 


chosen, t 

market as 

and the event played up in 

This was done by many 

fall when Collier tied in 

California Turkey Advisory 

Its promotion of turkeys. 

Kikkoman sauce, 

Ocean 
pray canned cranberry products. ) 


Collie: 


is and sales 


rizes to cus- 


1e-In items: 


seasoning), and 


provides point-of-purchase 
material, including a 
immoth Backyard Barbecue ban- 


identify the area of the demon- 


So that the market operator may 
publicize the event in advance, he is 
furnished with newspaper mats (ban 
ner line reads, ‘‘You’re Invited to 
see a_ real Backyard Barbecue1 at 
Work!”’). The text goes on to prom 
ise that the BB “will be here to bat 
becue—and answer your questions 
all day.” The 


ments are run several days before the 


adv ertise- 


grocers 


in-store event. ‘The demonstrations 
usually run for one to two days. If 
one day only, a Saturday is preferred 
because the menfolk go marketing on 
that day and Collier’s shows really 
draw them. The Collier man’s aim is 
to educate backyard 
how best light, maintain and con 
trol briquet fires to get the best re 
trom cookery. The 
salesmen are experts and have plenty 
of tips and techniques to impar 


barbecuers on 


outdooi 


sults 


The idea of the Barbecrew and the 
store demonstrations was born when 
Collier participated in the Northern 
California Food Fair (1955). The 
demonstrations there were so success 
ful and drew so much consumer inter- 
est that the Carbon Division sales 
department conceived the ; 
perpetual traveling Barbecrew 
terest food retailers and thei 
ers in the company’s produc 
the first f this activity sales 
: the following year 


Collie: 


continue, al 


volume rose 
jumped another 60%. 
trend to 


srhaps not aft such a spe 


The Perfect Barbecue Fire 
(Assorted tidbits from Collier's witty little how-to-do-it booklet) 


@ You can build a bonfire out of busted up soap boxes; you can 
use makeshift combustibles. But when you have good barbecue 
food and good friends to enjoy it, why not give them both a 
break? In other words, select your fuel with the same care 
that you select your food and friends. 

. there is no need to broil the chef, too. 
The French had a word for outdoor cooking. Actually they 
had three words for it: barbe a queve. They used to roast a 
whole goat—from beard to fai/, Eventually the goat was dis- 
carded, but barbecue remained as the name of a favorite phase 


of outdoor living. 


If you have outdoor space the size of a night club dance floor 
and a couple of yards of weinies, you can create a garden of 


eatin’ ali your own. 


It’s easy to start a fire. Just toss a lighted match into the 
and stand back. 
momentary flame has no useful purpose. 


waste basket... 


paper 


Hurry is one ingredient that should be left out of the offaire 

barbecute, To achieve proper recreational gastronomical values, 

lethargy must prevail—from the moment the match is struck 
till long after the last helping. 

When you use clean Collier Briquets, you don’t end up wearing 

enough fuel to broil a hamburger. 


Of course, the 


tacular clip. It continues to put on 
demonstrations in all types of food 
stores but naturally prefers the majo 
markets so as to reach the largest 
number of potential customers. Mak 
ing lifelong friends of these custom 
ers is the objective. 


or qf 
1@T it 


The company does not consi 
as done its job simply by making a 
customer contact in the grocery store 
and possibly selling a bag of briquets. 
That is just the beginning of what 
it is hoped may be many repeat sales 
for the store and hence bigger volume 
for Collier. The 
each contact a free Barbecue Book 


which will be sent to him (or her) if 


Barbecrew offers 


name and address are entered 

card provided for this purpose. 

to build a list of 

becue enthusiasts for later mail pro 
From 300 to 600 persons 

have signed up for the booklets dur 


cards are used 
motion. 


{ 
ing a one-day demonstration. 


Playing with Fire 
“The Perfect 


its third edi 


The barbe ue book 
Barbecue Fire’’—is in 
tion. The reason for its popularity is 
\bvious at first glance: It’s witty and 


and you can 


practical idea 


I how to build a 
fire in a brazier if you’ve never done 


re 
it before. 


minutes 


The opening pa agraph 


mood: “Talking of barbe« 
everybody 1S there is one 1 
principle that needs some 
tion. That principle is the 
lies under the ject the wl 


project.” The author (the late Bud 


1 
w1e 


with 


rancisco, and in his 


Landis, once a sales managet 
Shell Oil in San F 
davs of retirement public relations 
man for Collier) continues: “In his 
early barbecuing efforts, the autho: 
to play with fire. 


iration 


was not inclined 
He created a confi 
soon as the flames got going, so did 
he. As a result, he usually served his 
guests with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances that assayed more charcoal 
than the briquets in his pit. Later 
he practiced restraint. He waited 
till the flames barely died down. Thi 
permitted him to serve rare delicacie 
so rare, in fact, that the beef coul 
have been turned back into the pas 
ture to get well. This eager epicure 
had his baptism of fire. He singed 
his brows, seared his fingers, scorched 
his shirt and literally burned his 
britches behind him. But he was un- 


and as 


daunted. . . 

Some hints from the barbecue book, 
quoted in the accompanying box, will 
indicate why the book and Col- 
lier’s briquets have become “best 


sellers.” ® 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(continued from page 34) 


The $342-billion figures for indi- 
viduals’ savings by no means conveys 
full 
power, for it does not inch 
$300 billion of 


the picture g 


of potential buyin 
ide 


individuals’ 


almost 
holdings 
That 
$642 
times 
of 


W ould 

billion, 
the 
everything. 


ot corporate securities. 
the total t 
than three 
annual retail sales 


raise O or 


more nation § 


Growing Income 


bul- 
trend of disposable pe: 


Consume therefore, 
wark well the 
sonal income, now near a record level. 
In 1957 totaled $300.6. billion, 
compared with $287.2 billion in 1956, 
270.2 billion in $254.5 |} 
in 1954, $250.2 billion in 19 
7.4 billion in 1952, $226.1 billion 
in 1951, and $206.1 billion in 1950. 
of U.S. 
unusually strong. Cur 
$230 billion, 
cluding $50 billion in cash and equiva- 
lent, while liabilities total 
$121 billion, net working 


assets, 


- 
s 1955. yi] 
lion 53. 
$23 
Financial assets corpora 
tions, too, are 
rent assets exceed in 
current 
leaving 


Vew highs reported for — 


THE WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Capit il hig 
That figure compares with net wo! 
ing capital of $107 billion a year 
$104 billion in 1956, $98.9 bil 
in 1955, $91.8 billion in 1954 
$91.8 in 1953, $87.1 in 1952, $80.5 
in 1951 and $74.3 in 1950. 

While t ot 
n the last has 


t corpor: 


$109 billion, a new 1. 


h 
k 


igo, 


| 
hon 


rend profits 


yeal 


1 te 
corporate 


+ 


been down, a 
esource a whole 


i level. That indicates 
ability to'buy more plant and equip- 


tion Ss 


as 


ire ata record 


ment, strengthen inventories, develop 
new pr oducts and Spe nd more in pre 
motion of products through advertis- 
ing and selling. Financing now, more 
is much easier, with 1 
at banks through 
moves of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Combined of banks 
a strong record high. 

the 


financing 


over, nore money 


available vario 


IS 


resources are t 


markets 
sto 


at the 


Strength in securities 
Iso 


] 


and 


makes through 
bond and, 

same time, it improves business senti 
of the 


cepted importance of 


ai 

issues easier, 
generally 

the stock 


ment because ac- 


mar- 


LL 


ke 


>t 


a> 


a Darometr! 


trends. In 1957 
ofte: ngs of! 


} 
Db 


llion 


195¢ 


+} 


) i¢ 


Se. 


the 


Easier Money a Boon 


ai 
ce 
th 
, 
j 
a 
in 


ex 


Cul 


pn 
pl 
ne 
pe 
+ 


) 
} 


ant 
1] 


T he 


more 


rtain 


o dre 


onon 


pend 


t 


rrent 


pec 


rs 


ane 


more 
at 
be 
ty ri 
p in 


” 


tive than some ol 


=S 


) 
Franklin County 


GREENFIELD 
f 


pocket of prosperity ! 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME, Greenfield: $35,017,000 


Franklin County: $91,795,000 
; Automotive $8,154,000; 
Eat & Drink Places, $1,561,000 


1957 RETAIL SALES: Food $6,727,000 
Gas Stations $1,761,000; 


ON’T take our word for it! Read all 

the Sales Management 1958 Survey 
of Buying Power’s story of opportunity 
for National Advertisers in the isolated, 
self-contained Greenfield market—high 
est year ‘round retail sales per capita 
market in all Massachusetts 

[The map above shows at a 
why Franklin County’s own newspaper 
outsells nearest metropolitan daily four 
to one in this pocket of prosperity. 


glance 


S-38 miles 


€as 
trae 


an 


DuUSINESS SPE 


1 equipment. It \ 


three of the 


Ww- 


me 


Why let distance dilute your sales talk 


to a 


the full impact it deserves in Greenfield, 


from 


Liquor 
cepted 


whisper? . Get for your product 


Steady campaigns in the 


1Vé imte 
influen 
nding 
vill 


1 
weak seen 


roduct. This gives a 


voods also, 
durable equipme 


B-100 miles 


68 miles 


Greenfiel 


Recorder-Gazette 


other 
black 


and 
10 


advertising 


-15 black 


beverage 
and white; 


ac 
and 


one c¢ 


ending 


‘lor 
Sept 


30, 


Circulation 


1957 


12,414 ABC (12 months 
) 


Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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Retail Sales Box Score 


Eating & Drinking Places 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 

Furniture & Appliances 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 
Automotive 

Gasoline Service Stations 
Drug & Proprietary 


*Total Scles 


*Includes data for kinds of businesses not shown in above nine categories. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


5-Month Totals 
$ Millions 

1957 

18,898 

5,697 

7,525 

4,440 

4,018 

5,183 

16,202 

5,894 

2,477 


78,260 78,233 


Change 1958 


May 
% $ Millions % 
1957 Change 
8.6 4,440 4,043 |. 9.8 
1,280 1,253 
1,756 1,723 
1,063 998 
817 873 
1,281 1,322 
3,069 3,550 
1,356 1,293 
547 520 


17,325 17,205 


Retailing Decline Has Ended! 


@ Retail sales this month to reach July 1957 level 


@ Non-durables—food, drugs, etc.—making big gains 


@ Further decline in auto sales appears to be checked 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 


Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


Before a recession can be said to 
have ended, the period of contraction 
which marks the onset of recession 
must turn into a plateau during 
which time the plus factors balance 
the minus. Current retailing presents 
such a picture: The volume of retail 
sales in July 1958 will equal the 
1957 volume, at least in terms of dol- 
lars. Retailing of course is but one 
of many sectors of the general econ- 
omy, and there are still important 
areas, such as capital investment, 


which are expected to continue to de- 
cline over the next two or three 
quarters. Nevertheless, along with re- 
tailing, industrial output, personal in- 
come, and residential construction are 
beginning to saucer out, all of which 
may be taken as harbingers of the up- 
turn to come, even though there is 
no way of predicting how long the 
period of the plateau may persist. 
Because a plateau is the resultant 
of plus and. minus factors working in 
opposition, it represents an uneasy 


equilibrium which in the nature of 
things cannot last too long without 
one set of factors giving way to the 
other. 

In the case of retailing the plus 
factors are represented by the large 
gains in the nondurables — food, 
drugs, gasoline, etc. — and the minus 
factors come from the durables where 
auto and furniture and appliance sales 
are still registering below 1957 levels. 
However auto sales, while nothing to 


(continued on page | 12) 
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Your Ideas, Please! 

How do you use High Spot 
Cities? i 

Walter E. Blake, sales man- 
ager of Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Lebanon, Ind., reports he 
compares High Spot Cities sales 
trends with reports from his 
district sales managers and field 
men. He’ll include the informa- 
tion in sales bulletins to all men 


or to specific men in specific 
areas. 

If the area sales aren’t up to 
potential as shown in High Spot 
Cities, Blake uses “the informa- 
tion as a needle.” But if area 
men are performing better than 
High Spot Cities averages, he 
uses the figures to give a well! 
deserved “pat on the back.” 

To help sales executives dis- 
cover more and more practical 


uses for High Spot Cities data, 
Sales Management is currently 
collecting reports from all over 
the country. We would like to 
know how you use this informa- 
tion. Let us know in an informal 
note addressed to: 


Philip Salisbury 

Editor & Publisher 

Sales Management Magazine 
386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Where July Retail Sales Gains (1958 vs. 1957) Will Be: 


The figure opposite each city indicates the degree to which the MANAGEMENT'S exclusive predictions published in each first 
city's sales will be better than the national average as shown in the of the month issue for the "City-National Index 1958 vs. 1957 
"City-National Index, 1958 vs. 1957." Turn to page 112 for SALES ratings for 302 markets. 


HIGH HIGHER HIGHEST 
Index 103.0 to 104.9 Index 105.0 to 107.9 Index 108.0 and Above 


Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia 110.0 


Tucson 5 Phoenix ih 114.2 
Little Rock ow ae 
Santa Barbara Sacramento 111.7 
San Bernardino 108.0 
Ventura 109.3 


Denver 108.8 


New London 


Miami 
Orlando 
Tampa 


Champaign-Urbana 105.1 


Dubuque 105.6 Des Moines 
Sioux City _ 


Hutchinson 107.1 
ta po 
Lake Charles 106.6 |Baton Rouge 


Lewiston-Auburn 105.3 


St. Paul 105.4 


St. Joseph 
_Springfield 


Lincoln 107.1 
Omaha 106.5 


Atlantic City 105.0 Trenton — 


~~ Albuquerque — 
Hempstead Township 106.3. New York 
~ Greensboro | 
Fargo 


Muskogee 106.8 


__Salem__ 


Norristown 


Greenville 107.8 


Rapid City — 
Sioux Falls 


Amarillo 105.5 Abilene 
Austin ~ 

Laredo 

Lubbock 

Port Arthur 

San Angelo 


Yakima 


La Crosse 
Madison 


Cheyenne 


Victoria 
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about, have stopped declining. 


+ 


auto sales th 


S writing 
re running 
13.750 ea 


first half of May, and 


lealer inventories are slowly be 


+} 
n 


sarne 


red down. Thus the stage can 
this summer for the long 
Se Soe, ere 
in auto sales that can 
unched ith E 
: a tae 
? odels this Fall. 
nteresting clue to 


+ +} 


ne worst oft tft recession 


1959 


the pos 


\nothe 
is can be gleaned 

‘tail picture. Canadian 

ily will run 2% above 


+} 


retail sales through re 


end of June are running 2!4°% above 
. Canada ex- 
retailing decline a few 
the U.S. did, and its 


that 


iV, and 


me period last year 
perienced a 
nonths before 
it percentage gains reflect 


I 
f Canada’s retail sales continue 


ay have here good 
for the U.S. 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics 
Inc., maintains running charts on _ the 
business progress of 302 of the leading 
market centers f «this country and 
Canada 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
llections, Department of Commerce sur 


vs of independent store sales, Federal 


Bank reports on department stores 


[he retail sales estimates presented 

ewith cover the expected dollar figure 
f retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
lirectly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


ree Index Figures Are Given, the 
first being “City Index, 1958 vs. 1948.” 
This figure ties back directly to the official 
1948 Census and is valuable for gauging 
the long-term change in market. It is 
expressed as a ratio. A figure of 40( 
for example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show a 
gain of 300% over the same 1948 month. 
In Canada the year of comparison is 
951, the most recent year of official sales 


The second figure, ‘City Index, 1958 
1957” is similar to the first except 
last year is the base vear. For short 
studies it is more realistic than the 

I ind the two together give a >}]- 

inded picture of how the city has 

grown since the last Census year and how 

t today compared with last 


usiness 1S 


The third column “City-National Index, 
1958 vs. 1957,” relates the city’s changes 
to the total probable national change for 
the same period. A city may have this 
month a sizable gain over the same 


112 


month last year, but the rate of gain 
may be less—or more than that of the 
nation. All figures in this column above 
100 indicate cities where the change i 
more favorable than that for the U.S.A 
The tv-National Index is derived by 
! ; +} 


dividing the index figur 1e city 


the nation 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
ipproximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected trend, and 


seasonal cvclica! 


movement. 


estimates are fully 
tected by copyright. They must not 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


These « 


Uses for These Data include 
advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore 
alibis, f determining 
be localized. 


Suggested 
> ! 

I 
1 special 


stalling their 


where drives should 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
f sales compared with the same month 
in 1957 which 


national change 


equals or exceeds the 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index n Index $ 
1958 (Million) 
vs July 


1957 1958 


UNITED STATES 


156.4 100.0 16864.00 


Alabama 98.3 
%& Birmingham i 0.3 100.1 
%& Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia 
Gadsden 
Mobile 
*% Montgomery 


Arizona 120.03 
*% Phoenix 9.7 : 39.39 
% Tucson 105.4 20.42 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$6,925,000 


Drug Sales 
12% Above 
U. S. Family Average 


Here’s a tested prescription 
ior tired drug sales—the 
Norwich Bulletin for solid 
coverage of 49,200 
families averaging $141 for 
drug products. (U.S. aver- 
age: $126). 

Follow these instructions 
carefully for best results. 
Take regularly via the Nor- 
wich Bulletin. Avoid weak 
substitutes that can’t pene- 
trate this big, isolated mar- 
ket. 


inside 


Norwich Bulletin 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Bulletin Sunday Record 
24,965 21,017 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


“You can buy Plenty 


on $9,021 Income" 


MORE 
of Everything... 


Income, Coverage, 
SALES 


Stamford’s $158,772.000 sales rep- 
resent plus-buying all down the 
line—total sales 58% above aver- 
age, food 61%, 


automotive 36%, drug 43%. 


apparel 153%, 


Sell the rich Stamford market the 
through the 
coverage of the 


only thorough way 
unmatched 97% 
Advocate. 


Stamford Advocate 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


HIGH SPOT CITIES (S.M. Forecast for July, 1958) 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ /@e City 


See the Survey of ; = City City Nat'l 
Buying Power for Index Index Index $ 
full population, sales ] / 1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
and income data rd 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1958) 


Connecticut's 
Biggest-Buying 
Family Market! 


vs vs vs December 
1948 1957 957 1958 

In average retail sales 

Florida (cont'd) per household, New London 

% Orlando 308.5 

City % Pensacola 355.7 

City City Nat'l * St 281.1 

Index Index $ 282.2 

1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs vs vs duly 

1948. 1957 1957 


Connecticut 
25,000-or-over 
"58 Sur- 


outranks all 
cities of 
Petersburg 
*% Tampa 


population (SM 
vey): 


Index 


Aver 
Category age 
TOTAL 
RETAIL 
Furn, HH 
Appl 
Food 


Automotive 


173.3 
186.6 
185.2 
187.9 
153.1 
172.3 
171.6 


Georgia 
A. bany 

% Atlanta 

w& Augusta 


$804! 


Arkansas 

%& Fort Smith 

¥% Little Rock-North 
Little Rock 


103.2 
100.9 


$ 603 Ist 
$1777 2nd 
$1954 2nd 


Columbus 
% Macon 
% Savannah 


106.0 You'll sell most where 


families buy most, in this 
66,547 ABC City 


now! 


Hawaii 
*% Honolulu 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 

% Fresno 
Long Beach 

%& Los Angeles 

%® Oakland 


Zone 


Idaho 

% Boise 
342.89 
59.87 
23.65 


12.04 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Illinois 144.6 1045.44 
% Bloomington 130.4 6.14 
%& Champaign-Urbana 151.0 9.50 


Pasadena 


w Riverside 


% Sacramento 
% San Bernardino 
¥% San Diego 


41.05 
18.18 
63.47 


% Chicago 
Danville 


Decatur 


131.2 
126.3 
160.5 


469.12 
6.06 
12.10 


San Francisco 98.22 


28.66 


East St. Louis 

% San Jose % Moline-Rock Island 

% Santa Ana 15.87 East Moline 

% Santa Barbara 9.42 
Stockton 15.01 

%® Ventura , 6.44 


155.6 10.98 
147.4 
135.1 
190.1 
147.8 


13.84 
18.36 
21.41 
15.15 


MIDDLETOWN 
Metropolitan Area 


Sets the Pace for 
Automotive Sales 
in Connecticut 


43% Above Par 


Peoria 
Rockford 


% Springfield 


Colorado 1834 190.04 
% Colorado Springs 289.0 13.78 
% Denver 183.4 ‘ 77.36 
% Pueblo 194.1 3 10.58 


Indiana 431.16 
Evansville 16.15 
Fort Wayne 20.55 
Gary 18.15 

% Indianapolis 76.29 

*& Lafayette 5.98 
Muncie 9¢ 8.74 
South Bend 17.78 
Terre Haute 9.83 


Connecticut 169.8 
117.6 
147.4 


Bridgeport 


Hartford " ‘ . . . 
ahi fied Families in Metropolitan Middletown (Mid- 


M 
ert dlesex County) spend an average of $1,098 


156.6 
165.5 
146.6 
167.0 
174.5 
194.9 
134.0 


Wallingford 
% Middletown 
New Haven 
% New London 


for automotive products—the highest of all 
137.5 
141.6 
131.4 11.34 
147.4 90.28 | Press. 
139.8 717 No 
159.9 15.00 
134.8 9.47 


289.45 
11.68 


lowa 

Cedar Rapids 
% Davenport 
% Des Moines 
% Dubuque 
% Sioux City 
* Waterloo 


Connecticut metropolitan areas. 
There's only one way to sell the state's pace- 


setting market—through the Middletown 


Norwich 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


combination of outside newspapers 
comes anywhere near equaling its coverage 
of this market with $24,492,000 automotive 


volume. 


You ALWAYS Get MORE in MIDDLETOWN 


150.6 
146.8 


Delaware 
% Wilmington 145.7 203.47 
125.6 5.45 
149.4 13.33 
175.0 13.33 


211.7 35.35 


Kansas 

% Hutchinson 
Kansas City 

* Topeka 

*% Wichita 


District of Columbia 
117.3 94.7 


7S 697 


108.10 


Washington 108.10 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


Florida 

*% Fort Lauderdale 
% Jacksonville 

* Miami 


268.8 
386.7 
224.6 
244.6 


518.65 
19.22 
46.10 
78.38 


Kentucky 208.07 
* Lexington 11.98 
% Louisville 52.73 


% Paducah 5.55 


- MIDDLETOWN, 
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rated first* for 
testing among 
U. S. cities in 
75,000 to 
150,000 popula- 
tion group. : 


3 


Ing ¢ sie 


rated sixth* 

for testing 
among all U. S. 
cities due to 
stable economy. 


MA 


rated second* 
for testing 

among all New 
England cities 
regardless of 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 3 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1958 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million 


July 


Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge 
%& Lake Charles 
Monroe- 
West Monroe 
New Orleans 


% Shreveport 


Maine 144.2 
Bangor 146.6 


population. 


agemer 


%& Lewiston-Auburn 


142.3 


%® Portland 139.0 


the foutingott market in the country 


Maryland 


gives first aid to new products = 


Cumberland 


Hagerstown 


Massachusetts 
gohmron-Jolummon 147.7 


FIRSTAID CREAM Boston 134.6 
ANTISEPTIC *® Brockton 134.3 
& Fall River 117.9 

% Holyoke 145.0 

w® Lawrence 131.4 

Lowell 124.9 

% Lynn 133.5 

New Bedford 122.3 

Pittsfield 148.8 

Salem 137.2 

ww Springfield 148.2 


Worcester 126.1 


Johnson & Johnson selected Portland, Maine as a test city Michigan 
because of the ideal conditioat required to get the right de Battle Creek 144.6 102.4 
answers! Bay City 150.6 96.0 

Detroit 130.7 91.4 
® Flint 202.4 101.5 

Grand Rapids 145.2 97.0 

Jackson 140.1 92.9 

Kalamazoo 169.2 98 988 

Lansing 155.6 9.9 98.9 

Muskegon 142.3 97.9 97.9 

Pontiac 184.55 98.2 98.2 

Port Huron 136.5 93.8 93.8 

Royal Oak 

Ferndale 227.4 92.9 92.9 15.37 


se ~~ 
152.9 92.8 


represented by 
Julius Mathews Special Agency Saginaw 151.7 88 88 13.04 
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Delivered 


Baton Rouge on the booming Mis- 
sissippi River is a market on the 
move. Baton Rougeans spend 
more because they have more to 
spend—$6,442 per family. Retail 
sales jumped 20 per cent in 1957 
and kept right on growing in 1958. 
Sell Baton Rouge and its boom- 
ing industrial area in this one com- 
plete package. 


STATE-TIMES 
and 


MORNING ADVOCATE 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Represented by 
The John Budd Company 


The ONLY Way 
to Sell Maine's 


3rd 
Food Market 


40% of all food sales in York 
County — Maine’s 3rd food 
market—are made in Bidde- 
ford-Saco. 

To sell big York County, sell 
its “supermarket’”—the largest 
single concentration of food 


shoppers, dealers, sales in this 
$32,448,000 grocery market. 


Biddeford-Saco can be sold 
only—and easily—through the 
Biddeford Journal, daily sales- 
man in 90% of Biddeford- 
Saco homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast f 


Minnesota 
Duluth 

% Minneapolis 

*% St. Paul: 


Mississippi 
%® Jackson 
% Meridian 


Missouri 
Joplin 

% Kansas City 

%& St. Joseph 
St. Louis 

%& Springfield 


138.0 
168.4 
131.9 
145.5 


Montana 
w& Billings 
Butte 
Great Falls 


Nebraska 
% Lincoln 
*% Omaha 


139.7 
152.1 
151.4 


216.6 
310.1 
193.0 


Nevada 
Las Vegas 
% Reno 


New Hampshire 
146.0 


145.8 
154.2 


we Manchester 
% Nashua 


New Jersey 163.6 
%* Atlantic City 127.1 
*% Camden 141.9 
% Elizabeth 133.3 
w Jersey City- 

Hoboken 


Newark 


117.9 
116.0 
161.9 
130.6 
203.6 


Passaic-Clifton 
Paterson 
*& Trenton 


New Mexico 223.0 


% Albuquerque 275.1 


New York 
% Albany 


Binghamton 


156.3 
138.8 
126.4 


City 
Index 
1958 

vs 


1957 


duly 


1958 ) 
City 

Nat'l 

Index 

1958 
vs 


1957 


100.6 

94.2 
101.5 
105.4 


101.9 
103.5 
103.0 


$ 


( Million ) 


July 
1958 


RETAIL SALES FURECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1958 
City 
City City Nat'l 

Index Index $ 

1958 1958 

vs vs duly 


1948 1958 


Index 


1957 


New York (cont'd) 


Buffalo 128.4 94.46 
Elmira 1300 95.1 
w& Hempstead 

319.1 106.3 
123.2 94.4 
142.2 111.7 
148.0 93.8 
143.8 94.6 
159.2 103.8 
160.3 93.7 
135.4 100.4 
138.6 100.7 
122.7 100.5 
1214 95.3 


Township 
Jamestown 
*% New York 
Niagara Falls 
Poughkeepsie 
% Rochester 
Rome 
% Schenectady 
%& Syracuse 
*& Troy 
Utica 


North Carolina 


175.9 98.0 98.0 
151.7 100.6 100.6 
194.4 104.3 104.3 
140.7 98.6 98.6 
202.6 109.6 109.6 
211.1 100.6 100.6 
1749 98.3 98.3 


w Asheville 
% Charlotte 
Durham 
% Greensboro 
%& High Point 
Raleigh 


Only ONE Newspaper 
Gives You 


SELLING 
COVERAGE 


in This 


$53,890,000 


Market 


The Little Falls Times alone 
solidly covers this 9,600- 
family market. Their $53,- 
890,000 buying power sub- 
stantially affects your up- 
state quota—one way or the 
other. To make sure it’s on 
the plus side, schedule the 
Times. 


Little Falls Times 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


(Million ) 


You Can be SURE 
When You Use 
the Salisbury POST 


Yes ... you are sure of 
17,800 responsive circulation. 
All metropolitan state 
papers combined have a 
circulation in Salisbury- 
Rowan of but a fraction 
over 3,500. 

The POST is the ONLY 
newspaper published in 
the Salisbury-Rowan 
market. 

Use the POST. 

It sells... 


profitably. 


= SarienuRy EVENING Post 
= Sauissury Sunpay Posta 


—— ry 


Se ee =-= 
the Tri-Cities 
East Sy 


Post Offi 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


BUSINESS IS 
ON THE MOVE 
in 
ALTOONA 


{1 New Industries with 

$12,000,000 Payrolis 

Stabilize Economy and 
Send Retail Sales Soaring! 


Here’s a real healthy sign for advertisers! 
There’s nothing like a bustling economy 
for keeping up the retail sales figures. 
And a hustling industrial development 
group in Ajitoona has attracted 11 new 
plants to Blair County during the past 10 
years. With 3,700 new jobs and a $12- 
million annual payroll, they’ve boomed 
retail sales, with food sales alone jumping 
3.6%, outstripping state and national aver- 
ages. $139,995,000 retail sales for '57 set 
an all-time record! 

Things are looking up for '58, too. . . with 
first quarter figures ahead of last year. 
Sylvania’s new $2-million plant, due to be 
completed soon, will help things along, 
too, and further expansion is expected. 
Get on the Altoona band-wagon, by selling 
tnis growing market through the satura- 
tion coverage of the Mirror, reaching 
better than 95% of city zone families, and 
3 out of 4 homes in the county. 


Sell Bustling Altoona with the 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST s 


See the Survey of 

Buying Power for 

full population, sales 

and income data 

on these cities. 
FOR JULY, (958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
S.M. Forecast for July, 1958 
City 
City City Nat'l 

Index $ 


( Million 


Index Index 
1958 1958 1958 
VS vs duly 


1948 957 1957 1958 


North Carolina (cont'd) 


Salisbury 168.5 93.6 93.6 
169.1 96.8 
191.6 92.7 


Wilmington 


Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 


137.0 
% Fargo 152.3 


Ohio 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

% Columbus 
Dayton 
Elyria 
Hamilton 
Lima 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Middletown 
Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Steubenville 
Toledo 
Warren 
Youngstown 


Zanesville 


Oklahoma 
Bartlesville 

we Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 


Tulsa 


Oregon 
Eugene 
Portland 

*% Salem 


Pennsylvania 3s 0 
146.8 
118.3 


% Allentown 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 132.2 

® Chester 156.7 
Erie 128.2 

% Harrisburg 150.6 

115.9 

132.3 

152.9 


Hazleton 
Johnstown 


Lancaster 


\f you aren't covered 


BETH LEHEM 


GLOBE TIMES 
you're not covers. 


ing Penn's 3 
largest market! 


Che Bethlehem Globe Cimes 
Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 
Gallagher-De Lisser, Inc 


national representative 


RHODE ISLAND'S 
FIRST DAILY 


¥ 
‘@Poeeeeeeeeeoeeeoeooee 
} 
2 


| TO OFFER YOU 


COLOR! 


Now—get extra impact from 
your Rhode island newspaper ad- 
vertising with COLOR in THE 
CALL ... the state's first daily to 
provide this service. 


Any standard color may be 
used for space of 600 lines or 
over. Advance reservations are 
required. Send for complete de- 
tails and new color rate card 
now! 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representotives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 
Peceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
COVERS RHODE ISLAND’S 


PLUS + MARKET 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 

and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1958 
City 

City City Nat'l 
Index 


Index Index 


1958 195% 1958 
vs vs 


1948 1957 1957 


Pennsylvania (cont'd) 
& Norristown 206.4 110.0 
Oil City 97 92.7 
Philadelphia 131 99.3 
Pittsburgh 121 92.6 
Reading 127.7 97.0 
Sharon 120.2 92.4 
% Scranton 116.0 101.3 
% Wilkes-Barre 104.5 104.5 
Williamsport 120.4 94.1 
*® York 172.9 102.6 


Rhode Islandi37.1 
132.2 
119.9 
112.2 


Newport 
® Providence 


Woonsocket 


South Carolina 
161.6 


170.3 
165.0 
173.5 
117.8 


% Charlesto: 

*% Columbia 

% Greenville 
Spartanburg 


South Dakota 


137.2 
114.0 
218.5 
161.4 


*% Aberdeen 
% Rapid City 
*% Sioux Falls 


NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND'S RICHEST MARKET 
$128,244,000 Income 


settle for a thin fringe of Rhode 
Schedule its 


get your sales message inside 


Don't 

Island's richest market. 
daily 
63 of every 100 homes in this isolated market 
of the 


. be sure of your full share 


county's sales. 


The Newport Daily News 


Newport County’s Only Daily 
Largest Circulation 


in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


JULT 4, 1938 


only 


RETAIL 
(S.M 


City 
Index 
1958 

vs 


1948 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 

*% Memphis 

%& Nashville 


Texas 
%& Abilene 
*% Amarillo 
*% Austin 
%& Beaumont 


166.1 
171.8 
189.3 
173.5 
156.9 
198.3 
189.2 


Corpus Christi 
*® Dallas 
% El Paso 223.7 

Fort Worth 160.0 

Galveston 106.2 
184.0 
149.8 
199.2 
185.2 
166.9 
168.2 
134.3 
160.2 
154.3 
162.5 


Houston 

*® Laredo 

% Lubbock 

Ww Port Arthur 

% San Angelo 

% San Antonio 
Texarkana 
Tyler 

% Waco 
Wichita Falls 


Utah 


% Ogden 
Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
¥% Burlington 
%® Rutland 


Virginia 
Danville 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 

% Portsmouth 

%& Richmond 

w% Roanoke 


Washington 
¥%& Bellingham 
* Everett 
* Seattle 
Spokane 


146.8 
111.3 
142.8 
162.7 
148.9 
144.4 
136.5 


Tacoma 


% Yakima 


West Virginia 
132.1 
141.4 
155.1 
122.7 


Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


Forecast for 


duly 


City 
Index 


1958 


99.4 
98.7 
98.0 
101.4 
103.1 


SALES FORECAST 


1958 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1958 
Vs 


1957 


( Million ) 


1955 


s 


July 


RETAIL SALES Fi 
S.M. Forecast for 


City 
Index 
1958 

vs 


1948 


Wisconsin 
% Appleton-Neenah 
Menasha 156.7 
Beloit-Janesville 139. 
& Green Bay 161.5 
Kenosha 138 
%® La Crosse 150 
% Madison 173.5 
% Milwaukee 152 
Oshkosh 112 
Racine 131. 
Sheboygan 134 
% Superior 130 


Wyoming 
%& Casper 
*% Cheyenne 


City 
Index 
1958 

vs 


1957 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for 


City 
Index 
1958 

vs 


1951 


CANADA 143.9 
Alberta 


Calgary 132.9 


Edmonton 131.3 


British Columbia 


Vancouver 153.7 


*% Victoria 191.0 


Manitoba 


%& Winnipeg 121.8 


New Brunswick 
% Saint John 152.1 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


Ontario 


Hamilton 
¥% London 
*% Ottawa 
%* Toronto 


Windser 


Quebec 


*% Montreal 
w% Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
% Regina 148.0 


Index 


1958 


91.7 


999 


GG 


103.5 


107 
102 


106.4 


July, 1958 
City 


$ 
( Millio 


CORRECTIONS to the MAY 10, 1958 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


p. 94 
Moore County, N. C.: 


Homes” should be 5.2 


“No. oft TV 


p. 148 
\Mliami Metropolitan Area: 
holds” should be 246 | 


* House 


] 


Pawtucket Area: 
” should be 640.8 


ovidenes 


yanized Pop 


p. 178 
Area Ranking 260th in Population 
should be Fort Smith, Ark. 


p. 208 
Column headings ‘Urban Pop.” and 
Spending Units” 


be interchanged. 


“Consumer should 


p. 208 
Illinois: 


9 655.9 


Voral Po " should be 
I 


p. 210 
Distr 
Index” 


South 


ict ot Columbia: “*Buying Powe 
should be .6201 
Atlantic: Buying 
should be 2.7743 


Powe In 
lex”’ 


238 
Los Los 
Ingeles Angeles 
Count, 
4.2 


SU-2,499 : 
$.9 


, Inc. 

© Ine: $2,500-3,999 
“> Inc. $4,000-6,999 35.0 
% Inc. $7,000-9,999 23.0 
(F Inc. $10,000 & over 28.9 


p. 246 
Ingleu ood 

otal Pop. 61.2 

Pop. % of U.S.A .0356 

Households 

Consumer Spend. Units 

Net. E.B.I. 

E.B.I. % AR 

Per Hsld. E.B.1. 


IMPORTANT 


save this page 


data 
1958 


To in 


corrections of 


in the May 10, 


These are 
appearing 
Survey of Buying Power. 
sure maximum accuracy when 
you use Survey population, in- 
come and sales data we suggest 
you slip this page into your Sur 


vey, for easy reference. 


$0-2,499 


San 
Diégo 
County 
. $0-2,499 
~ $2,.500-3,999 
. $4.000-6,999 
7 $7 000-9 999 
. $1000 & over 


San San 
l’rancisco 
(Jounty City 


76 


“ Ine. 


> 


$2,500-3,999 4 


$4,000-6,999 
$7 ,000-9,999 
$10,000 & ove 


¢ 


( 


( 


( 


f 


Lr 


34.6 
24.0) 
31.6 


Total Ca 
1 bowve 

Cities 

SO0-2 499 3.8 
8.4 
36.2 
22.4 


99 


c Inc. 
© Inc. $2,500-3,999 
> Inc. $4,000-6,999 
$7 000-9999 
$10,000 & over 


© Inc. 
( Inc. 


San 
Dir gu 
City 


I Trancised 


lif. 
State 
Total 
4.4 
gO? 
36.6 
22.0 
7 XQ 


p. 327 

Fulton 
186,631 
Atlanta: “Food” should be 169.611 


County should 


p. 396 
Jefferson County 
160,419 


Louisville: ‘Food 


ood should 


should be 137,174 


p. 414 
Montgome1 vy County: ‘‘Income 
Breakdown, % Hslds. $7.000-9,999' 
should be 25.9 


p. 440 
Lansing: ‘Income 
Hslds. $10,000 & 
26.6 


Breakdown, 


Over” should 


p. 578 
Erie County: ‘‘E. 
should be .0374 


p. 652 

Providence-Pawtucket Metro Are 
‘Urban Pop.” should be 640.8 

lotal Above Metro Area: “Urba: 
Pop.”” should be 640.8 


p. 696 
Rusk County: 
be 43.0 


‘Total 


Pop should 


p. 701 
Wood County: “ 
be 16.7 


Total Pop.”’ should 


p. 702 
Texas State Total: “E.B.I. 
U.S.A.” should be 4.7903 


p. 714 
Hockley County: 


‘Lumber 


eu Inglewood  Hdwre” should be 3,488 

GiEeW O06 

.0554 
156. 


90 


BPI 
Quality Index 
Index of Sales Prod. 


| INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. ¥. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and ali key media. 


p. 732 
Pulaski County: 


( Sk. should be 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity Donnelly Outdoor Advertising: Last 

an reater social-professional stature. Prompt . x OUT ; : - 

editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write $. Post, line should be “‘When in Miami, Fla., p. 813 


Exposition Press, 308 4th Ave, ©. Y.16}| call Plaza 4-5511." See July 18, Division 1: | Buying 
: : 1958 SM. should be .2346 


p. 297 


Power Index” 


118 SALES MANAGEMENT 


Allied Van Lines, Inc, .. ‘ 
Agency: McCann Erickson Inc 


Altoona Mirror 
American Tele 


(Long Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Baton Rouge sate: Times & need 
Advocate... 


Bethlehem Globe-Times . 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 


Biddeford Journal 


Business Week .. e. 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman Inc 


Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 


Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Chilton Company 47-48-49 


Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Cleveland Plain Dealer se 
Agency: Joseph Guillozet Company 


Copeland Displays, Inc. . 
Agency: Victor A Bennett Company Inc 


Curtin & Pease, Inc. 


Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company. 


Diamond-Gardner Corp. 3rd Cover 


Agency: Kircher, Helton & Collett ‘Inc 


Dictaphone Corp.  eacaus 12 
Agency: Young & Rubicam 


Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company 


Exposition Press : 
Agency: Loewy-Stempel Advertising 


Fast Food 


Fort Pierce Industries 
Agency: Kudner Advertising Agency 


General Outdoor Advertising Company 
2nd Cover 
Agency: McCann Erickson, Inc 
Greenfield Recorder-Gazette ........... 109 
Agency: Russel D. Hamilton Advertisers 
Service Company 


Hile Domroth, Inc. 
Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Hospital Purchasing Files, Inc. 
Agency: F. D. Baker 


Industrial Equipment News ........ 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc 


Kem Plastic Playing Cards ... 


JULY. 4, 1958 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions 


ales Movagemen 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADY. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Virginia New 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, Howard 
Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
John A. Spooner, 386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager: 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vere 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


Little Falis Times 


Los Angeles Mirror-News . 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Los Angeles Times 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebboardt & Reed, Inc 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


Middletown Press 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Missiles & Rockets 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod Grove 


N.B.C. Radio Network 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, In 


New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Newport News 


Norwich Bulletin 


Okiahomon & Times .. 
Agency: Lowe Runkie Company 


Orlando Sentinel Star ‘ 
Agency: Robert Hammond Advertising 


Portiand Press .. 
Agency: J. M. Bochner 


Reader's Digest . 
Agency: J. Walter ‘Thompson Company 


Riverside Press & Enterprise 
Agency: Gage, Booth & West, In 


Sales Management 

Seales Meetings 

Salisbury Post . 

Agency: The J Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 


Saturday Evening Post 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Spokane Chronicle-Spokesman-Review . 28-29 
Agency: Frederick E Baker Advertising 
Agency 

Stamford Advocate 


Successful Farming . 
Agency: L. E McGivena & Company 


Tacoma News Tribune 
Agency: The Condon Company 


Terado Company nen sese 
Agency: Fyten- Hoffman, Inc 


This Week Magazine .. 
Agency: Earle Ludgin & Company 


WDIA .. 
Agency: Brick Muller & Associates 


WKY-TV . 42 
Agency Lowe Runkle Company 


Wall Street Journal .. 56-57 
Agency: Martin K Speckter & ‘Associates Inc 


Western Union Telegraph Company . §1 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 


Woonsocket Call 116 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Young & Rubicom, Inc. 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 


Trends . 


Policies . People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Veeps 
In ad agencies there’s opportunity just below the toy 
\ly own haphazard Census of Agency V-P’s comes up 
with 335 in four shops: Thompson, with 110; McCann- 
Erickson 91; Young & Rubicam 70; and FC&B 64. The 
first three also happen to rank 1, 2 and 3 in billing. 
But No. 4, BBDO, has only 12, including executiz 
ps, and Ayer gives the baton or the nod to only 26. 
‘Ted Bates (billing a mere $100 million) has singled 
+6 for this distinction, and Leo Burnett, in the same 
bracket, honors 39. All Bates v-p’s are in N. Y. While 
Burnett concentrates 34+ in Chicago, others impress clients 
in N. Y., Hollywood and Toronto. 
Jack Cornelius of Minneapolis retired, all 
BBDO’s dozen have hung their hats at 383 Madison. 
Ayer spreads the 26saround. Ten are in Philly, eight in 


Joston and S. F. 


> rest in Chicago, Detroit, 
JWT's 110 huddle cozily in the Graybai 
Building, in a sense McCann has a higher-developed 
herd instinct: Among its 91, Manhattan claims 58: 12 at 
the “corporate office” in R. Center and 46 at the “home 
office,’ 485 Lexington. In Chicago, JWT v-p’s outweigh 
Me-E’s 26 to 10, and in Detroit JWT (Ford) shows 
11 vs. merely four for Mc-E (Buick). In L. A., the two 
ire neck-and-neck. But McCann dominates the Golden 
Gate nine to three. In my red book, neither notes veeps 
for some 30 offices each around the world. 
hough 48 of its 70 are in N. Y. (including one int 
national v-p), Young & Rubicam operates these func- 
tionaries in such far places as Mexico City, London 
Toronto and Hollywood. 
FC&XB balances its veeps with 21 in Chicago, 18 in 
N. Y., and 12 in L.A.-Hollywood. Only one (Portland, 


domesti ofhices Ss ru 


Che Britishers don’t seem to care for this title: 


FC&B’s London office ofters a chairman and a managing 


lirector, plus eight other directors. No veeps. 


Advertisers 
(jooev: As yet I’ve heard no comment from Standard 
brands’ Royal Gelatin about that new cosmetic (Rubin- 
1's?) derived from the “royal jelly of the queen bec.’ 
Billions: 


luding Elsie, appeared on a total 3.3 billion packages of 


Borden reports that in 1957 its brand, in 


products that had to be good. The latest ] an instant 
ished potato. 
Caligraphy: Bill Dorr memos: “At Eversharp we 
troduced a ballpoint pen that ‘wrote under water.’ Pape 
\Mate’s newest ‘writes over butter.’ All we need now 


s one that will write on paper. 


120 


Neigh: Among names submitted by 100,000 youn 
sters for 900 ponies offered by Ford’s Edsel were Si: 
Prancelot, Little Lord Funtaride, Little Neighpoleon, 
Charlemane and Scamper Fidelis. 

Subtle: Three U. of Mich. profs. find that ability of 
subliminal techniques to stir needs and desires is ‘‘marked 
by the greatest potential isk to the individual's emotional 
equilibrium.” 
prings Hardware Week 


Boost: Last I 
stores which used 9,004 mats from their national associ: 
tion, and paid $1,079,942 for the newspaper space fo 
them. The Saturday Evening Post made out well with 
hardware manufacturers, too. A lot of dealers feel that 
f they could only push the week back three months fron 
late April they wouldn't start thei: 

One: I note that French’s mustard 
St., Rochester. Ford of Dearborn of 


American Road. Wonder who’s across the 


Media 

Color: Y&R introduces a ‘‘Hi-Fidelity olor process 
enabling newspapers to insert mechanically a preprinted 
four-color, full-page ad into high-speed presses from a 


standard roll. Jell-O and Moore-\[IcCormack Lines are 


early users. 
Interurbia: As yet no JWT clients ha 
plans to fit the developing ‘“‘Interurbias.” ut some 


magazines emphasize it in selling regional editions, and 


‘red media 


radio and newspaper reps are working on it. 

has estimated that by 1975 two-thirds of 

would live and work in 14 superurbias. 
UHF: NBC drops its own ultra 

in Buffalo, becau 


TV there. 
Costs: In the 12 


eports .Wedia/s¢ope, cost -per-page-per 


months April 1957 to April 
thousand ot cor 
sumer magazines rose +©7, of daily newspapers 4.59, and 


U.S. News & World 


Report announces that its se .97 basis won't be 


business publications 5.4. 


hanged until at least 1960. 

Standbys: Average age of IV st: fast approaches 89. 
Milton Berle 
and Jackie Gleason are being brought back. Bing Crosbj 
igns with ABC. Mlaurice Chevalier is making large 


plans. Did I hear that Robert Fros ‘arl Sandbu 


kd Sullivan has now emceed for 


might sign 10-year contracts? How about Grandma 
\loses ? 

Misc.: Charm starts a “Let's Get Back to Business 
effort for the nation’s 21 million working women. 
‘Tampa’s Committee of 100 runs an outdoor poster can 
paign to hail the opening of a $20-million Schlitz brewe 
there. . . . Philadelphia News launches a “shop down 
town” campaign. ... Radio Advertising Bureau’s annual 
budget, now at a $915,000 rate, is expected to top S| 
million next year. ... Half of the world’s 1,000 ‘TV sta 
tions and two-thirds of the world’s ‘IV sets 


tS. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


is for Fact, and a fine one indeed, 
lor it answers a wonderful point-of-sale need: 
Carriers add to the registers’ jingle, 


lor they increase your sales to many—from single! 


is for Gardner—where interest is high 
In packaging goods so people can buy 
In amounts that hurdle the single-sale barrier, 


And it’s most often done with a well-designed carrier. 


Persuasive Pa kaging 


GARONER 


DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARONER DIVISION DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARDS 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO a -~2 PARAFFIN CARTONS + RETAIL CARTONS 


OTIS W. MEANS, District Mgr. 
Consumer Products Division 
Westinghouse Appliance Sales 


wis io 


76 be BIG in Chicago, 
be B16 in the Tibune! 


Westinghouse did it, 


you can do it too... ote 


